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MOTOR BOATS 





Building a Successful Motor Boat 


requires 


EXPERIENCE WORKMANSHIP MATERIALS 


EXPERIENCE that avoids the mistakes and failures of the past. 
WORKMANSHIP that produces a perfect boat to withstand every 


strain of the elements. 
MATERIALS in stock esséntial for such a production. 


This can only be produced by the plant having the requisite facilities 
and whose experience warrants your confidence and trust. 

The small builder, with his limited resources, may offer to build your 
boat for less money, but the ultimate economy only comes from 
dealing with a responsible company having the factory facilities and 
a stock of seasoned materials on hand, thus enabling them to guar- 
antee their product. 





We Build the Power Life Boats for United States and Canada 





Order Now for 1911 


193 Avenue A 


27 minutes from New York, Liberty St., Address N Chicago Show Rooms 
or 23rd St. Ferry, C. R. R. of N. J. = ayonne, te 1205 Michigan Avenue 


Members National Ass’n of Engine and Boat Manufacturers 
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NAVAL ARCHITECTS 
ENGINEERS 
YACHT BROKERS 


Plans, Specifications and Estimates Furnished for All 
Requirements, Including High Speed and 
Cruising, Steam, Motor, Sail and Auxiliary Yachts; 
Houseboats and Commercial Vessels. 
Alterations Supervised. 


GIELOW & ORR 


52 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
FOREIGN CORRESPONDENTS 


If your yacht is for sale, kindly send description 
and photograph. No charge for listing 


Telephone, 4673 Broad 
Cable Address, 
we New York 
A. B. C. Code 
Large List of American and_European Yachts of All 
Types for Sale, Charter or Exchange 
Commercial Vessels: ‘ Insurance 
Descriptions. and Photos Submitted upon 
Receipt of Inquiry 





N2: 1766—FOR SALE OR 
CHARTER.—For South- 
ern cruise. 150-ft. auxiliary 
steel steam yacht. Four state- 
rooms, bath-room, dining. sal- 
oon, social hall »and chart- 
room. All modern conven- 
iences. Has cruised from Great 
Lakes to West Indies, spending 
the last two —- in these 
waters. Prices, ans, etc., 
Gielow*& Orr, 5 ete 





New York. 








No. 2505—FOR SALE.—Raised deck cruiser. 57 x 

12.6x 4 ft. draught. Double and single state- 
rooms, two extension berths in cabin. Interior finish 
selected mahogany throughout. Six-cylinder, 4-cycle 
heavy duty engine, new 1910. Electric lights. Ex- 
cellent cruising outfit. Gielow & Orr, 52 Broad- 
way, New York. 








N°: 29—FOR SALE OR CHARTER.—Now lo- 

cated in Florida; twin screw houseboat, 91 x 
23.5 x 3.6 ft. draught. Acetylene lights. Five boats, 
including launch. Plans, prices, etc., Gielow & Orr, | + 
52 Broadway, New York. 











N° 2402—FOR SALE.—Desirable motor yacht of type and 
Pd noderate draught just right for Southern waters. 65x 12.4x 
3.6-ft. draught. Standard engine, 25 H. P., new August, 1910. 


Electric lights, launch, dinghy. Double stateroom, forward and 
amidships cabins, sleep six. Interior, finest mahogany. Toilet, 
engine room, galley. Flush deck aft and large olden de k. Located 
New York. Price reasonable. Gielow & Orr, 52 Broadway, New 


York 





—- N®:; 2103—FOR SALE AT LESS 
' THAN HALF COST.—Room- 
iest, handsomest and most completely 

equipped auxiliary yan of her size. 
7 x 52 x 17 x 7.6-ft. ent 
“Flush deck, centerboard under 
cabin floor. ‘Copper fastened. Lead 
ballast on keel. Interior finish 
solid mahogany. Two double, one 
single stateroom, large cabin with 
sofas. Captain’sstateroom. Bath- 
room entirely refitted 1910. New 
40 H. P. engine, 1910. Acetylene 
lights. Sailing dinghy, crew’s 
peed launch, latter new 1910. 
Plans, etc., Gielow & Orr, 52 Broad- 





launc', and owner’s mahogany’ s 
Com, ‘ete cruising inventory. 
Way, ew York, 














N O. 2820—FOR SALE.—Able and roomy twin- 
screw raised deck* cruiser. Built 1909. 75x15 
x4 ft. draught. Two double staterooms, bath room, 
large main cabin with extension transoms, large galley; 
engine room and forecastle with officer’s stateroom. 
Standard engines, electric lights. Solid mahogany 
interior. Gielow & Orr, 52 Broadway, New York. 








N2: 858—FOR SALE OR CHARTER.—Designed 
for use in Florida waters. Twin screw power 


houseboat, 125 x 18 x 3.6 ft. draught. Two 75 H. P: 
Standard engines. Five double staterooms, two bath- 
roums, large main cabin and upper deck. Electric 
lights. Extensive inventory. Sell for low figure or 
charter including crew’s wages. Located New York. 
For plan, inventory and prices apply to Gielow & Orr, 
52 Broadway, New York. 












a 7 pie. rye 


N?: 3179—FOR SALE AT LOW PRICE.—82-ft. Herreshoff 
express steam yacht; one of the popular Scout type. In 
excellent condition, and economical to operate. Particulars from 
Gielow & Orr, 52 Broadway, New York. 








N°; 3192—FOR SALE AT ABOUT HALF COST.-—Speed 
launch, hunting cabin type. 50x 6.6x 2.6ft.-draught. Speed 
19 to 20 miles, 90 H. P. 6cylinder engine. Bright mahogany hull, 
cabin trunk, etc. One man control from cockpit. Cabin with 


toilet, transoms, etc. Electric lights for engine and sailing — 
In excellent condition throughout and very seaworthy, having 
used in New York Harbor, Long Island Sound and Hudson River 
in all weathers. Gielow & Orr, 52 Broadway, New York. 





N2: 2306—FOR SALE, $750.—Low glass cabin launch, 30x 

6.3x 30 ins.-drau ht. Copper fastened. Cabin 12 ft. 
nt § 2-cylinder, 2-cycle engine used about six weeks. Con- 
trols from cockpit. Electric lights. Has been well kept up. Ex- 
cellent equipment including dinghy, anchor, cable, mooring block 
and chain, fig hts, extra propeiler, life preservers, cushions, carpet, 
curtains, ship - bell, Klaxon horn, and outfit as used by owner for 
cruising. Gielow & Orr, 52 Broadway, New York. 


Please mention YACHTING when corresponding with our advertisers. 





1398—GENUINE_ BAR- 
AIN.—65 ft. flush deck and 


N°, 


cockpit, keel, Lawley built, auxiliary 
schooner -~ terior finish, 
ogany. Double and single 


Staterooms, and two berths and two 
ae in — Engine 25 

| ah ery complete uipment, 
including launch and dinghy Can 
be run with three men. o Give & 
Orr, 52;Broadway, New York. 











N?: 1549— FOR SALE OR CHARTER.—Steam houseboat 
yacht, 130 ft. over all, 30 ft. 6 ins. beam. Speed, 10 to 12 

miles. Smoking room, large dining and music rooms, three =e 

rooms. Owner’s stateroom unusually large and Se. 

brass beds and large private bath room connecting. Everything in 

a gen. - an, New 7 Fine B . home ie 

orida or Southern waters. ce sae, 
plans, etc., from Gielow & Orr, 62 FS Brentens Ne New 














N?2: 2412—FOR SALE OR CHARTER.—Com- 

fortable and up-to-date twin screw cruising house- 
boat, 68 x 23x 3 ft. draught. Five staterooms, bath- 
room, dining and smoking rooms. Charter price, 
low. Gielow & Orr, 52 OP tin New York. 








N° 3115—FOR SALE OR CHARTER.—For 

Southern cruise. 88-ft. motor yacht. Speed 
12 to 14 miles. Two double, and one single state- 
rooms, bath-room, dining saloon, etc. Steam heat, 
electric lights. Gielow & Orr, 52 Broadway, New York. 








N° os 2980—FOR SALE 
CHARTER.— 

At low aes for Southern 
cruise. Attractive, light ' 
drought arom ig 7 

ili 

x 4 x 24.6" cr "5.6-ft. 
duouaht: Three double 
staterooms, two sofas in 
cabin, toilets and bath. 
Electric lights, = water 














heating system. Interior we 

finish, os w Fn 

hogany, te, etc. y’ 200 H. P. engine, speed 8 knots 
arg plans, etc., Gielow & "Orr, 52 Broadway, New York. 
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TAMS, LEMOINE & CRANE, 52 Pine Street, offer 
the following yachts for sale or charter, available for 
Southern cruising: 








1816—FOR CHARTER OR FOR 
SALE.—Can be purchased at a low 
figure. Steam houseboat, 130x30.6x7 ft. 
draught. Speed, 1043 miles, Has smoking 
room, large dining room and music room, three 
bath rooms, owner’s stateroom very large. 
Several other rooms. Everything in best of 
condition. In commission. 


N2: 








O. 1805—FOR SALE.—Located in Flor- 

ida. Twin screw, steel hull houseboat. 

One of the largest and roomiest afloat. 125 

x 22x4 ft. draught. Six double staterooms, 

three bath rooms, two parlors, dining room, 

with large observatory on upper deck. All 
modern conveniences. 





O. 7442—FOR CHARTER AND FOR 
SALE.—Cruising motor yacht, Lawley 
design and build, 81x 73x 13x4 ft. draught; 
launched 1907; speed, 15 miles; two double, 
two single staterooms; two berths in saloon; 
sleeps nine; equipped with 100 H. P. Standard, 
self-starting. Price attractive. 











O. 1808—FOR SALE.—Power houseboat. 

Perfect condition. 123 x 115x17.8x3.6 

ft. Built 1901. Five staterooms, two baths, 

large saloon. Twin screw, two 75 H. P. 

Standard motors. Electric light. Speed 9 
knots. Unusual opportunity. 


Please mention Yacutinc when corresponding with our 








O. 7132—FOR SALE OR CHARTER.- 
Unusual opportunity. 50x 10x 2.6 ft. 
raised .deck cruiser; built by Lawley, 1907. 
Accommodations for six comfortably. 24 H. 
P. Lamb engine. Now in commission. 








O. 7356.—Desirable cruising power yacht 

for charter, 80 x 76x 13x 4 ft. draught. 

Two double staterooms, large saloon, with two 

berths, bath room, all conveniences; 6-cylinder 

20th Century motor, new 1910; speed, 12 miles. 
Completely fitted. 











O. 1817.—Owner anxious to sell >r charter 

houseboat now in Florida, 91 x 23.6x3 

ft.; twin screw motors 30 H. P. each; has four 

staterooms, bath, sitting room and dining room 
for owner. 








O. 7729.—Practically new power boat for 
sale and charter, 90 ft. over all. Twin 
screw. ‘Two large staterooms, saloon below, 
dining saloon on deck. Large bridge deck and 
afterdeck. Just completed along cruise. Now 
in commission. 





N?2: 7499—FOR SALE OR CHARTER— 
Brand new 40-ft. cruiser, 9 ft. 6 ins. 
beam, finished throughout in mahogany. 24-30 
H. P., electric lights, sleeps five. Has pilot 
house, cabin, toilet, galley, large cockpit. Best 
possible condition. Unusyal opportunity. 








N2: 7725—FOR SALE.—Able and roomy, 

twin screw, raised deck cruiser. Built 
1909. 75x15x4 ft. draught. Two double 
staterooms, bath room, large main cabin with 
extension transoms, large galley; engine room 
and forecastle with officer’s stateroom. Stand- 
ard engines, electric lights. Solid mahogany 
interior. 











O. 1856.—Modern houseboat, 68 x 23x4 

ft. Two 40 H. P. motors, speed 8 miles. 

Acetylene gas, three staterooms, each with two 

berths, two staterooms on upper deck, dining 
saloon, smoking room, bath room, 


advertisers, 
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Cox & Stevens, 15 William St., New York City 


Offer first class power boats, recent design and build. Purchase or charter. 
Complete particulars, plans and photographs promptly submitted on receipt of inquiry. 
State your requirements. 


The following yachts are available for charter for Florida cruising: 


Large list of yachts of all types for sale 


TELEPHONES 
183875 Broad 
5576 Broad 






or charter. 












O. 12—Sacrifice— 

64 ft. over all 

schooner yacht. First- 

class condition. 

Double and single 

stateroom, saloon, etc. 
Inspectable New York. 








Now 








NO. 994-Splendid 82 ft. power yacht, 


launched 1910. Speed 13 to 15 





miles. 
and dining saloons, etc. Price attrac- 


tive. 


..— 
ins. 
—30) 
vilot 
3est 





. . ee SY 
i 





en al 
cia ay —_— 
—_—r 
: bs: a 
=] 8) < 


i: 
N°. 444—61 x 10.9 ft.; 25 H. P. Stand- 


ard. Stateroom and saloon aft. 
Excellent condition. Price attractive. 








my, 
suilt 
ible 
vith 











NO. 965—100 x 17 ft. power yacht; 
speed 12-14 miles. Launched 1909. 
Large accommodation. Bargain. 











x4 
es NO 795—Bargain—55 x 9g ft. fast 
oe cruiser; mahogany hull. Speed 
iD 


Two double staterooms, main| - 


NO. 323-90 ft. high speed steel power 
yacht; two 300 H. P. Standards. 


Speed 25 miles. Selling price one-third 


original cost. 





—_— 


yacht. Launched 1909. Equipped 
with two 40-50 H. P. Standard motors. 
Large accommodation. Price very at- 
tractive. 








NO. 383—Offer wanted—s5 x 12 ft. 

twin screw cruiser; speed 11-12 
Two double staterooms, 12 ft. 

Complete. 


miles. 
saloon, 3 toilets, etc. 








Asoo 





Tpit 


NO: 40 
ER—65 ft. twin screw raised deck 
cruiser; two 20 H. P. motors. Double 
stateroom, saloon, bath, etc. Unusual 





INO. 940— New 60 ft. raised deck 


| | Most desirable of size and type available. 


NO. 600—Modern 75 x 15 ft. power | 


1—FOR SALE OR CHART-| === 








O. 1028—54 ft. over- 

all auxiliary yawl. 

Best construction and |: 
equipment. Immediate 

sale desired by estate. 


\ 
























cruiser. Speed 11 knots. Large 
accommodation. Excellent arrangement. 








Price attractive. 
























NO. 982—New 50 x 10.4 ft. cruiser; 


30-40 H. P. motor. 
Stateroom, saloon, etc. 


Speed 12 miles. 


Price low. 





. wer 
seaeai 





i =“Sey . 
NO. 998—New 76 x 15 ft. Lawley 
built power yacht; two 40-50 H. P. 


Standard motors. Excellent accom- 
modation. Handsomely finished. 





a 








O. 1o15—45 x 11 ft. cruiser; 18-24 
H. P. Standard motor. Very com- 
fortable cruiser. Double stateroom and 











13-15 miles; 60 H. P. 6 cyl. 20th Century 
motor. : 


opportunity. 


Please mention YACHTING when corresponding with our advertisers. 





saloon aft. Good bargain. 
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ESTABLISHED 18675 


—e 


INCORPORATED 19 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN YACHTS 


OFFICE TELEPHONE"29586 RECTOR" 
BASIN TELEPHONE?;1€5 HAMILTON” 


CABLE ADDRESS; YACHTBROKER? 
A. 8. C. CODE USED. 


WE CAN FIT YOU OUT 


17 Battery Place, New York 


For SALE AND CHARTER 


Whitehall Builaing 


YACHT BASIN IN BROOKLYN 
MARINE INSURANCE. 





SEND FOR OUR CATALO(¢ 








FOR SALE—Semi-Torpedo Motor Boat, length 30 ft. with 5 ft. 


beam; full equipment, auto steering and control, three cylinder 


12 h. p. Cady Motor, speed 14 miles per hour; motor can be equipped 
with auxiliary valves making speed 164 miles per hour. This boat 
will carry larger engine, and we will sell with 30 h. p. motor if de- 
sired. Write for full details and attractive price, as this outfit must 
be sold at once. C. N: Cady Company, Canastota, N. Y. 


, | WANTED—Superintendent to take entire char 
OR SALE — Wholly or in part, a long-| pe ge 
y cdi 8 | df construction of wood and steel launches. Must 


established Boat and Engine Plant, doing | thoroughly understand and be capable of producing 
a large business; well located in Minnesota. |launches in large quantities. References for char- 


s |acter and ability required. Add Detroit Boat 
Address B-142, care of Yachting. | Co. Prony so se ee Bee 
' | t , ? 








FRANK BOWNE JONES, 29 Broadway 


Agent for the Sale and Charter of Yachts of all Types. 
Let us know your requirements. 


*PHONE, 
3890 RECTOR 


NEW YORK 
We can fill them. 


MORGAN BARNEY, Naval Architect 








FOR SALE—Knockabout, 33.5x21x9 
x4. Keel with centre-board. In 
excellent condition. Sails new 1909. 
Complete cruising inventory, including 
dinghey. Price very reasonable. Address 
“K,” Box 284, care of “Yachting.” 





PDO YOU want to sell your old en- 

gine? If so, communicate with 
Bruns, Kimball & Co., 134 Liberty St., 
New York City. 








N2: 1005—FOR SALE—New 60-ft. high speed power boat. | 
483—FOR SALE OR CHARTER—Cenireboird auxiliary 


Highest grade construction by well known firm. Finish " 
throughout of selected mahogany, electric lights, completely found. | N yawl, 54x 35x 15x33 ft. In A-1 condition. Most desirable 
| of type available. Cox & Stevens, 15 William St., New York City. 


YACHTING 
TEMPORARY BINDERS 








for holding copies until the volume is complete and ready for 
permanent binding. It preserves the copies, keeps them 
together. Will last for years for succeeding volumes. Full 
black cloth, stamped in gold. Price, $1.00 prepaid. - 


YACHTING PUBLISHING CO. 


38 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 

















OFFERING ALL TYPES AND SIZES 


163 STEAM 

531 GASOLENE 

192 AUXILIARY 

GET OUR LIST BEFORE BUYING 


Seaman & Huntington 


STANLEY M. SEAMAN 


OFFERING ALL TYPES AND SIZES 


¥ 76 SCHOONERS 
138 YAWLS 
T 246 SLOOPS 


CET OUR LIST BEFORE BUYINC 


Estb. 1900 L. D. HUNTINCTON, JR. 
4.107, em - 1.42%) .4¢ 4c) 
220 Broadway, New York, U. S.A. 


Tel., Cortlandt 3479 Cable, Huntsea, N. Y 


Please mention YacHTING when corresponding with our advertisers. 
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OLD DOMINION LINE 


DELIGHTFUL HOLIDAY OUTINGS—A SHORT SEA TRIP TO 


OLD POINT COMFORT, NORFOLK, RICHMOND, AND WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Affording Pleasure and Rest 








Round tnp tickets, Round trip tickets, 
including meals and including meals and 
stateroom berth on stateroom berth on 
Old Dominion Old Dominion 
Steamers, Steamers, 

NEW YORK NEW YORK 
TO TO 
NORFOLK RICHMOND 
OR OR 
OLD POINT Washington, D. C. 

AND RETURN AND RETURN 
$14.00 $15.00 























THE ONLY DIRECT LINE TO OLD POINT COMFORT AND NORFOLK WITHOUT CHANGE 


Steamers are all equipped with the United Wireless Telegraph System 
HOT OR COLD SEA WATER BATHS MAY BE PROCURED ON STEAMER WITHOUT CHARGE 


STEAMERS SAIL EVERY WEEKDAY AT 3 P. M. 
Tickets and Stateroom Reservations, Pier 25, North River, Foot of No. Moore St., New York. Send for Ilustrated Pamphlet, Desk “Y.” Tel. 3900 Franklin 


W. L. WOODROW, Traffic Manager J J. BROWN, General Passenger Agent 
General Offices, Pier 25, North River, New York 

















Advertise YOUR Boat in Yachting 


Fach month you will find the best craft offered in Yachting’s “For Sale” 
Pages. That's why everybody who wants a good boat looks for it in Yachting. 


Wouldn't it be a good idea to have your craft included in next month's 
offering of “Boats for Sale?” 


The cost of various sizes of advertisements may be understood by referring to the following: 


An advertisement occupying one inch space costs. ’ ‘ ; , ; . $1.75 
- a occupying oe — space, costs ; . $3.50) 

n advertisement occupying three inches space, costs ; % 5.25 
An advertisement aaa four inches ace costs ‘ ; ; 7.00 oe - 
An advertisement occupying six inches space, costs ‘ . 10.50 fr px te: vi h 
An advertisement occupying one-half page space, costs ; . 2625) Pwr 
An advertisement occupying one page space, costs. ; : . 52,50) 





A special “For Sale” rate sheet, illustrating different sizes and styles of advertisements, and 
showing in detail just what you will get for your money, will be sent upon application. 
Send in your photos and copy early and secure a good position. Address: 


Advertising Department, YACHTING, 38 Park Row, New York 





Please mention YacHTING when corresponding with our advertisers. 
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F BUNNIE.—The crack of the 5-metre class on the Solent. 
THE YACHTSMAN Published every Thursday—is the oldest yachting journal in the world. By becoming 
a subscriber you will be kept in touch with all the latest news appertaining to both Sail 
Terms: $275 Six Months, Post Free and Power Yachting. You will get the most recent yacht designs published on the other 
‘ © $5.40 Twelve Months, Post Pree side. Therefore you should mail your subscription to-day. 
125 S71 RAND, LONDON, W. C. (A fine art supplement similar to above, is given with each issue.) 


























Please mention YacutTinGc when corresponding with our advertisers. 
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GIELOW & ORR 


Naval Architects, Engineers and Yacht Brokers 
Plous, Specifications and Estimates Furnished for Con- 
struction, Alteration and Repairs. Large list of Yachts 
for Sale, Charter or Exchange; also Commercial Vessels, 

52 Broadway, New York 
Telephone 4673 Broad 











COX & STEVENS 


Engineers, Naval Architects, 
Yacht Brokers 


15 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone 1375 Broad 











NAVAL ARCHITECTS. 
AND YACHT BROKERS | 


Ship Designers and Brokers. 


For Advertising Rates Address 


YACHTING PUBLISHING CO. 
38 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 














Cable Add, “ Murwat’ 
MURRAY WATT 


"Ss . s 
A DIRECTORY oj reliable Yacht and | “vt sicaeg SRE A® SAE ES ot rs 


328 CHESTNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA 








MANNING'S isi. 


YACHT AGENCY 


17 Battery Place, New York City 


Yachts of Every Description for Sale and Charter 
SEND FOR OUR 1808 CATALOGUE 





Office and Works: - - 


THE BAYONNE LAUNCH CO. 

Foot of East 36th Street and New York Bay 
BAYONNE, NEW JERSEY 

Marine Architects and Engineers 


Builders of all descriptions of Power Boats 
DESIGNS, SPECIFICATIONS AND ESTIMATES FURNISHED 








WILLIAM GARDNER 


NAVAL ARCHITECT 
Engineer and Yacht Broker 
All classes of yachts, vessels and machinery designed and 
superintended ne ee, 
elephone 2160 Rector 


1 Broadway New York City 






































BOWES AND MOWER 


Naval Architects and Engineers Yacht and Vessel Brokers 
Bell Phone Cable Address: ““Bomo 
Offices: Lafayette Bldg., 5th and Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WILLIAM H. HAND, = 


NAVAL ARCHITECT 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 
Motor Boat Designs — All Kinds 


bad oon LO an Working Plans for Amateur Builders— 
Original ““V Bottom’’ Type. Send for circular illustrating 
a number of stock designs. 














WILLIAM P. KIGGINS 


(Successor to Collender & Kiggins) 


All Type Yachts For Sale and Charter 


45 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Marine Insurance Tel. 2468 Rector 


JOHN G. ALDEN 


YACHT BROKER AND NAVAL 
ARCHITECT 
Complete list of all types of yachts for sale or charter 
Designs furnished for cruising and racing 
Telephone, Fort Hill, 2483 
27 KILBY ST., BOSTON 

















MORRIS M. WHITAKER, N. A. 


MOTOR BOAT SPECIALIST 
METROPOLITAN LIFE TOWER, NEW YORK CITY 


Sketches submitted on receipt of your requirements 











R. M. HADDOCK 


NAVAL ARCHITECT 


Yachts of All Classes. High Speed and Cruising 
Power Yachts a Specialty 


28 Clinton Place, NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
Phone 445-W 


























Cary Smith & Ferris 


Naval Architects 
and Engineers 


Hudson Terminal Bidg. 
30 Church St. New York City 








Telephone No. 2786 Cortlandt 





Plans, Specifications and Superinten- 
dence; Steamships, Steamboats, Lighters, 
Tugboats, Barges, Yachts—Steam and 
Sail, and Motor Boats of all Classes. 








Swill 








= 


@-Foot Raised Deck Motor Cruiser 
DESIGNED BY 


WHITTELSEY & WHITTELSEY, inc. 


H. N. WHITTELSEY D. I. WHITTELSEY 
Naval Architects and Marine Engineers 
Designers of Steam and Metor Yachts and Meter Boats of all Classes 


Agents for Thornycroft Propellers 





i Brokerage 11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK Insurance 
F. S. NOCK WM. J. DEED, JR. 
Naval Architect Power Boat Specialist 


East Greenwich, R. I. 


Naval Architect and Yacht Builder 


LAYING UP AND REPAIR WORK 


———— 





_.. 


COMFORTABLE CRUISERS 
AND HIGH CLASS RUNABOUTS 


113 Devonshire Street BOSTON, MASS. 
LET ME KNOW YOUR REQUIREMENTS 











New York Jersey City Bayonne 


BRUNS, KIMBALL & CO., Inc. 
134 LIBERTY ST., NEW YORK Phone, 3218 Cortiandt 
The Largest and Most Reliable Marine 
Agents and Yacht Brokers 
Send for Bargain List of First-Class Second-Hand Engines or Boats 
ENGINE INSTALLING YACHT REPAIRING 











GEORGE OWEN 


NAVAL ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER 


Yachts of All Sizes and Construction co iy 
Estimates Furnished for All ype of Marine Oraft 
Designer of “Little Rhody,” ‘‘Little Rhody II,’ 


160 CHURCH ST., NEWTON, MASS. 
Telephone, 1008-2 Newton, North 

















— 
MORGAN BARNEY 


NAVAL ARCHITECT 


Per.onal Attention Given to the Design and Details ef 
Cruising Yachts and Launches. 


29 BROADWAY NEW YORK 











Ww. STARLING BURGESS CO., Ltd. 
JOHN R. PURDON, Manager 
Naval Architects, Engineers and Yacht Builders 


YACHT 
Marine Railway, 


Works at 





BROKERS AND ACENTS 
Shear Legs, 
MARBLEHEAD, 


Storage Sheds, Yard and 








Please mention YacuT1InG when corresponding with our advertisers. 
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Don’t Order an Engine for that New Cruiser or Racing Boat Until 
You Look into the Gray Model “T” 1911 Type for from 
12 to 108 H. P. Plants 


Something New 


MODEL “T”—12 to 36 H. P. 
1, 2 and 3 Cylinder 
GASOLINE AND KEROSENE FUEL 









bse 29h mn Three types combined. 
Le, tic You can change from 
RAW GT one to the other inf 
two and three 
three minutes. 
port. 


You can have either a two-port or a 
three-port motor, or a combination of 
the two, and more power for high speed 
conditions. 


This Motor is a Marvel 


For quality, power, accessibility, up-to-date design and appearance. We have been 
developing it for two years, and offer it as the culmination of eighteen years’ experi- 
ence in manufacturing two-cycle marine motors. 


36 and 72 or 108 Horse-power Plants 
36 H. P.—$ 525.00. Weight, 710 Pounds 
72 H. P.—$1,050.00. Weight, 1,420 Pounds 
108 H. P.—$1,575.00. Weight, 2,130 Pounds 


Write and let us point out the advantages of two and three-unit plants for 
cruising or working boats. For instance, 108 H. P. plant, consisting of three of 
our 36 H.P. Gray Motors, will give these advantages among many others: low 
first cost, small space occupied, economy of fuel, reliability and 
extreme efficiency. 








“Viking.” 95-ft. cruiser equipped with a three-unit plant Gray Motor. —_—e Rie. 
Speed, 1314 miles per hour. A three-unit Gray plant, including a Gray single-unit electric light 


plant in a 95-ft. cruiser. Write for full description of this boat. 
STANDARD 1911 MODEL R. & S. GRAY MOTORS 
1% 


12 H. P.— Guaran- 
teed to develop 14 to 
16 H.P. Complete 
outfit, ready to install 
} in your boat, $198 to 
aig) ©6$237, depending upon 
” outfit. 


This 12 H.P. motor in an official test by the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, developed 11744 H.P. 


GRAY MOTOR COMPANY, : - - 927 Leib Street, Detroit, Michigan 
CANADIAN GRAY MOTORS CO., LTD., 62 River Front, Walkerville, Ontario 


Big Stocks of Motors in New York, Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, Baltimore, Milwaukee, San Francisco, Los Angeles and Seattle. 


Electric Light 
Unit. Motor and 
generator on same 
base. Complete 
electric light outfit 
for your boat or 
other purposes. 


6 H. P.— power, work- 
manship and material ab- 
solutely guaranteed by a 
responsible concern. 

Ready to install in your 
boat, complete, $94 to 
$118, depending upon 
outfit. 














Please mention YacHTING when corresponding with our advertisers. 
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SHE HAS AVERAGED IN A RACE 37.5 MILES PER HOUR. 


Britain’s Power Boat Racing Fleet of 1910 


SURPRISING DEVELOPMENTS IN THE ENGLISH MARINE MOTORING WORLD—WHAT AMERICA WILL 
HAVE TO DO NEXT YEAR TO RETAIN THE TROPHY 


LTHOUGH by an unlucky accident to the principal British 
challenger America still retains possession of the British 
International Trophy, England to-day holds the world’s 

record for speed on water, both with steam and internal-combus- 
tion craft not only of the hydroplane type, but of displacement 
boats as well. The recent contest in Long Island Sound was 
really no true indication of what developments have taken place 
in Great Britain during the past twelve months, for there are at 
least four boats that could easily have outpaced Zigorella or Ma- 
ple Leaf II, which were two of the competitors for the blue rib- 
bon of the sea. As a matter of fact, Zigorella was well beaten 
at the Bournemouth races a few weeks before she was despatched 
to the States. Pioneer did not race in England before leaving. 

Perhaps the remarkable and 
sudden increase in speed of 
British boats is due to the fact 
that the majority of designers 
carry out careful experiments 
with models, in tanks and 
ponds, before letting their. ideas 
take practical form. Sir John 
Thornycroft, the designer of 
Miranda III and IV (the lat- 
ter being a boat that has actu- 
ally and officially attained 40 
miles per hour, about which I 
shall refer to later), carries out 
unobserved exhaustive experi- 
ments with models on a pond in 
the srounds of his private resi- 
dence at Bembridge, Isle of 
Wight, before putting the full- 
size boat on the water. Speak- 


ing of models, a club has been 
lormed in London, with a large 





THE 60 HORSEPOWER WOLSELEY ENGINE OF COLUMBINE. 
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By J. RENDELL WILSON 


membership, whose interest is solely devoted to model power 
boats. Each year trials and races are held on the lake at Clap- 
ham, and I am enabled to give illustrations of some of the little 
craft which, later on, often develop into famous boats. A few 
of these models have actually attained nearly 20 miles per hour. 
From these models the next step is an experimental boat large 
enough to accommodate, say, one man. An example may be 
found in Flapper, a 15-foot hydroplane of the Miranda III type. 
(The latter, it will be remembered, was the boat built last year 
by Thornycrofts.) During her trials on the upper Thames this 
year Flapper attained the startling speed of 47.2 miles per hour. 
I may mention here that throughout this article I shall endeavor 
to give official speeds—that is, speeds that have been attained in 
races, or timed by an expert, 
not merely speeds given by the 
boats’ owners, who usually 
manage to give play to their 
imaginations and add about 5 
to 10 knots more than the boat 
has actually done. To con- 
tinue: Flapper has a beam of 
4 feet 9 inches, and is equipped 
with an 8-cylinder, nominally 
40 horsepower, E. N. V. aero- 
plane motor of the V_ type, 
which develops 50 horsepower 
at 2,000 revolutions per minute. 
The propeller was specially de- 
signed by Thornycrofts, and is 
13 inches in diameter by 27 
inches pitch, the latter being 
somewhat unusual. Like Mir- 
anda III, she runs on a little 
“foat” fixed under the bow and 
on a few feet of the stern, so 





A GROUP OF MODEL POWER BOATS THAT TOOK PART IN RECENT TRIALS AND 
RACES AT CLAPHAM. 


that when at speed her immersed sections are very slight. But I 
should mention that she is essentially a smooth-water craft, it be- 
ing almost impossible to run her in a choppy sea. When at full 
speed she lifts almost completely out of the water and the torque 
of the propeller almost capsizes her. An idea6f her speed may 
be gleaned from the grim manner in which the helmsman is hang- 


THORNYCROFT HYDROPLANE MIRANDA IV AT REST, SHOWING HER CURIOUS 


UNDERBODY. 


ing to the steering wheel. As she is “skimming,” the spray and 
wash made are very slight and do not give an impression of the 
rate at which she is traveling. 

From this little experimental freak I will turn attention to a 
more practical type of hydroplane, which is represented by Colum- 
bine, Pierrette and Harlequin, of the Royal Motor Yacht Club’s 
30-knot class. So successful have these boats been that already 
eight more have been ordered for next season, which will make 
the fastest fleet of one-design boats in the world. All are of 
Saunders-Fauber design and the same dimensions, so that a de- 
scription of the hull of one is applicable to the others; but the 
makes of engines vary, so that different speed results have been ob- 
tained. Foremost of the three craft mentioned above is Colum- 
bine, which has made the fastest time in actual races where the 
speeds have been carefully checked by the officials. In fact, I 
have witnessed the timing at some of the contests. Columbine is 
26 feet 4 inches in length, and is fitted with an 8-cylinder, nomi- 
nally 60 horsepower Wolseley aero gasolene engine giving about 
70 horsepower on the brake. The cylinders have a 3%-inch bore 
by 4%-inch stroke. She is owned by a lady, Mrs. Edgar Thorn- 
ton, who often takes the helm. The boat has raced at a number 
of regattas at Bournemouth, the Solent, Brighton and Burnham- 
on-Crouch, and has already secured a large number of prizes, in- 
cluding the A. J. Wilson International Challenge Cup, the Fly- 
ing Mile Championship race at Burnham and the Venture Chal- 


A BEAUTIFULLY CONSTRUCTED MODEL, SHOWING HER SINGLE-CYLINDER 
GASOLENE MOTOR. 


lenge Cup. Ina 12 sea-mile race at Brighton on September 14 
she averaged 37.5 miles per hour over the whole course, includ- 
ing twelve turns, so that her true speed must be close on 40 miles 
an hour. Her speed over Flying Mile at Burnham on September 
23 was 34 miles per hour, she not being quite up to her usual form. 
But, taken on the whole, her reliable running reminds me of that 
veteran Dixie III. I should like to see a match between the twe, 
but I think Columbine could go just one better. 

With regard to the construction of the three 30-knotters: The 
bottom of the hull is formed of seven “steps,” which have hollow 
V sections throughout, becoming successively flatter aft, the keel 
being continuous and shaped to the “steps.’”’ The chine pieces are 
very neatly made, running from end to end without a break, de- 
spite the difficulties caused by the steps. The hulls are, of course, 
carvel built, and the planking is of two skins of 44-inch mahogany, 
the inner being laid diagonal and the outer fore-and-aft. A 
notable feature is that the planking is sewed together by copper 
wire on a patent system, making a very strong and resilient job. 


Harlequin and Pierrette, as before stated, are similarly designed 
arid built, but are fitted with 8-cylinder, 60 horsepower, E. N. V. 


motors, also of the V type. But the speeds attained by these 
boats are not so great as that of Columbine. Pierrette’s average 
in the Flying Mile was 29.5 miles per hour; but at Brighton, 
where the conditions were good, she attained 32 miles per hour. 
Harlequin has not yet—up to the time of writing—been raced. 
Three displacement boats that have just reached the 30-mile-an- 
hour point are Baby V, Ixia and Tyreless II, of the British Mo- 
tor Boat Club’s 25-knot, one-design class, which has provided ex- 
cellent racing this season, having been matched against Pierrette 


FLAPPER, A I5-FOOT EXPERIMENTAL HYDROPLANE, WITH A 40 HORSEPOWER 


MOTOR, WHICH HAS ATTAINED A SPEED OF 47.2 MILES PER HOUR, 
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and Columbine on several occasions. 





They are from designs by 


Cox & King, and are a development of the 30-foot, fast cruising 
launch Tyreless, which, although only fitted with a 45 horsepower 
Brooke engine, averaged about 22 miles an hour in nearly every 


race in which she took part last year and this season. 


Similar in 


appearance to their prototype, the new boats are 35 feet in length 
by 5 feet 3 inches beam, and each is fitted with a 6-cylinder, 150 
horsepower Brooke motor. When on test, Ixia’s engine gave 175 
horsepower at 1,000 revolutions per minute, that of Tyreless II 
170 horsepower at the same revolutions, while the motor of Baby 
V developed 165 horsepower, also at the same number of revolu- 
tions. Therefore, Ixia should have attained the greatest speec ; 
but, as a matter of fact, Tyreless II has, so far, shown slightly 
better speed results. The cylinders have a bore of 6% inches by 


6% inches stroke. All three 
boats have been successful in 
races and have won a number 
of prizes, and two more are 
now under construction. Baby 
V was entered for the Sea Mile 
Record Contest on September 
17, when she gave a remarkably 
regular run with and against 
the tide. The table below gives 
her official speed in knots, the 
true mean being 25.133 knots, 
or 28% miles per hour. It will 
be noted that her times against 
the tide never varied more than 
three-fifths of a second—a 
truly remarkable performance. 

About the Duke of West- 
minster’s challenger Pioneer, I 
need say very little, as she has 
already been in America, when 
many saw what she could do in 
the way of record-breaking 
speed. It is known that she 
can do over 45 miles per hour, 
although nothing can definitely 
be said, as she has not raced in 
British waters. Her hull was 
built by Saunders on the patent 
sewn system, and is made up of 
three thin layers of picked ma- 
hogany sewn together with 
copper wire and riveted to the 
timbers. This method, although 
expensive, gives enormous 
strength, and enables the boat 
to withstand the terrific pound- 
ing which she receives when 
traveling through a choppy sea 
at nearly 50 miles per hour. At 


the same time this construction is very light in weight. 
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I must not forget to mention Ursula, his other boat, which still 
holds the world’s record for displacement boats. Although built 
last year, she must be classed as part of the 1910 racing fleet, as it 
was only last April, at Monaco, that she covered the measured six 
kilometres at an average speed of 43.6 miles per hour. She is 50 
feet in length and is fitted with two 400 horsepower Wolseley en- 
gines driving twin screws. Her reliability has been wonderful, 
and she has always answered to the call of the throttle. 

Of course, the most wonderful boat, or rather hydroplane, of 
the year is Miranda IV, with which Sir John Thornycroft recently 
startled the power boat world, at the same time upsetting all es- 
tablished theories. There are some curious facts about this craft 
which are rather interesting. It was claimed by her designer that 
she could do over 35 knots—that is, 40-odd miles per hour. Dur- 











TYRELESS I, THE PROTOTYPE OF THE 30-MILE-AN-HOUR RACERS BUILT 
THIS SEASON. 


Being on 


the Fauber principle, her bottom is formed with six V steps. Her 





True Mean 
Time, Speed, Speed, 
M. S. in Knots. ;- Means. \ in Knots. 
l........ 2:96 4/5 24.52 
25.075 
Biase o<tae 2:20 4/5 25.63 25.100 
25.125 
ass «ain 2:26 1/5 24.62 25.145 25.132 
25.165 25.1383 
ti» «hin 2:20 25.71 25.140 25.134 
25.115 
5........ 2:26 4/5 24.52 25.115 
25.115 
6........ 2:20 25.71 


engine is a 12-cylinder, 400 horsepower Wolseley & Co.’s product. 


While on the subject of the Duke of Westminster’s hydroplane 





BABY V, A 30-MILER, EVOLVED FROM THE LESSONS OF TYRELESS I. 
TYRELESS II, ANOTHER OF THIS YEAR’S 30-MILERS. 


ing a number of races at 
Bournemouth and Netley she 
only averaged some 34 miles 
per hour, and many marine mo- 
toring men discredited her ca- 
pabilities, especially when she 
only averaged 29.9 knots in the 
Sea Mile Record Contest. 
However, I have every belief 
that the true facts are as fol- 
lows: Owing to the bad re- 
sults obtained from her sister, 
Zigorella, the engines of Mir- 
anda IV were purposely kept 
partially throttled down, as 
Zigorella was taking part in the 
same races, and it was not 
wished te show the latter to a 
disadvantage. Zigorella was 
not built by Thornycrofts, 
although from the same de- 
signs, and having a similar type 
and horsepower engine fitted. 
In the Sea Miles Record Mir- 
anda IV did not show up to her 
best form, owing to her engine 
having been overhauled and 
only replaced the previous day. 
Three days afterwards the R. 
M. Y. C. held official tests of 
her speed over the Admiralty- 
measured mile—six runs with 
and against the tide. The re- 
sults were somewhat startling 
to many, the mean speed being 
no less than just over 41 miles 
per hour. The certified runs 
are as given in the table below. 
From the table it will be seen 
that, had she been sent to 


America instead of Zigorella, she would probably have brought 
back the British International Trophy. Why she was not sent 


R. M. Y. C. OFFICIAL TIMES. 


Time, Speed, 
Tide. M. S. in om 

With..... 1:38 2/5 36.585 
é 34.745 

Against... 1:49 2/5 32.906 
‘ 84.072 

With..... 1:37 1/5 87.087 
‘ 85.661 

Against... 1:45 34.285 
36.089 

With..... 1:36 37.894 
; 36.355 

Against... 1:48 2/5 34.816 








bid a 
peed, 
Means. in Knots, 

84.858 

85.087 
35.316 35.341 

85.595 35.581 
35.875 35.821 

86.048 
36.222 


was because too much confidence was placed in Pioneer, and Sir 


John wanted Miranda IV in home waters. Rumor is current 








JUANITA, A FAST 30-FOOT PLEASURE LAUNCH, WITH A SPEED OF 2I MILES. 


that Mr. Mackay Edgar will have Maple Leaf III built after Mir- 
anda’s designs and send her across the “herring pond” next year. 

Miranda IV is 26 feet long by 6 feet beam. Her sections are 
very different from her prototype Miranda III, although above 
water they are similar in appearance. The underbody is of V 
sections with a hard chine fore and aft. There is a slight step a 
little forward of amidships, and at this point the turn of the bilge 
is quite sharp. Aft of this step there is an upward curve reach- 
ing nearly to the stern, where there is another downward bend 
forming a plane on each side parallel to the forward ones. As in 
the case of the forward planes, the bilges are sharp, but between 
the fore-and-aft planes the keel is rounded similar to a normal 
hull. The topsides are vertical from the bow to the stern, the 
latter being somewhat of the torpedo type, but rather more 
pointed. Forward there is a high turtle deck covering half her 
length, but fitted with a large hatch, allowing easy access to the 
engine. The latter, by the way, is an 8-cylinder, Thornycroft V- 
type motor, developing 120 horsepower at 1,500 revolutions per 
minute. 

Zigorella, her sister-vessel, has hitherto done about 35 miles per 
hour, but cannot be compared with Miranda IV. The construc- 
tion of her hull is supposed to be exactly similar, but it was built, 
and the installation carried out, at a different yard, which may or 
may not be the cause of the difference in speed of the two 
boats. 

A very handsome type of boat is Juanita, a fast 30-foot pleasure 
launch owned by Sir Everard Duncombe. She was built this sea- 
son by the Wolseley Company, and is fitted with one of their 45 
horsepower gasolene engines. Although intended for moder- 
ately sheltered waters, she has proved to be dry and comfortable 
ina seaway. She was delivered to her owners on the oth of July, 


Betwixt and Between’s 


It’s westward ho! and a sou’west gale, 

That drowns us in rain and spray; 

With two reefs down and the topmast 
housed, 

We'll stick to it while she'll stay. 

So “full and by” till a chance you see, 

Then stand by forrard, and “helm’s a’lee’’; 

Keep staysail fast till she fills again; 

Let draw; take a turn; belay. 


blow; 


A kicking tiller, a shaking sail, 

With never a stir beside. 

We're drifting down on the silent ebb, 
And up on the flowing tide. 

No work is needed aloft, alow; 

So whistle a prayer for the wind to 


The distance scan for a darker shade 
And take what the gods provide. 


and won her first race on the same day at Bournemouth with the 
greatest ease, although heavily handicapped. The contest was 
over a 12 sea-mile course, which she covered at an average speed 
of 21 miles per hour. Although not as fast as any of the boats 
aforementioned, she is worthy of note, being a beautifully built 
craft. The hull is of two-skin mahogany, copper sewn, with teak 
and mahogany interior fittings, and she has a very smart appear- 
ance. 

Another fast boat worthy of mention is Mr. Fred May’s veteran 
40-footer Defender I, that has won her owner over thirty cups 
and trophies. This year she was converted into a twin-screw boat 
and fitted with two 60 horsepower Green aero-motors, with a view 
to making her a challenger for the B. I. Trophy race. Unfor- 
tunately, her owner, who always races her, broke his ankle about 
a month before that contest and was unable to take her to America. 
On her trials after the re-installation she made over 30 miles per 
hour. Had she been sent to the States, a third engine would have 
been fitted, which was expected to give her over 35 miles per hour 
speed. 

Considering the wonderful development that has taken place 
during the past season, the question arises: What can we expect 
next year? Rumor reaches me that the eight hydroplanes of the 
Columbine class will be fitted with much higher horsepower. If 
this is the case, then close upon 45 miles per hour can reasonably 
be expected. English marine motorists are keen upon bringing 
back the B. I. Trophy next year, and, in order to retain it, Amer- 
ica will have to build boats that can outpace the three best boats 
of a team selected from Pioneer, the fastest of the 1909 chal- 
lengers; Maple Leaf IV, Mr. Mackay Edgar’s new hydroplane, 
and one of the eight new Saunder-Fauber craft. If America can 
build three 50-mile boats we shall have the greatest race in history. 


the Best 


A weather shore and an easy sea, 
A breeze from the north and west. 
A summer sun in a cloudless sky 
Shines green through each curling crest. 
She lifts and dives as they pass her by, 
Lee rail awash, but the cockpit dry. 
We'll take the rough with the smooth, my 
lads, 
But betwixt and between’s the best. 
Noet T. METHLEY. 
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START OF THE FIRST LIPTON RACE IN A HEAVY NORTHEASTER. SPRAY IN THE LEAD. 


The Past Season on Lake Michigan 


By FRED C. TAYLOR 


HE trees are 
T leafless now, 
the chill of 
autumn is in the air, 
the club-house is de- 
serted, while out in 
the basin only the 
idle moorings rise 
and fall to the lazy 
swells where, but a 
few days since, the 
pride of the yachting 
fleet of Chicago 
swung to the shift- 
ing breezes, for the 
curtain has rung 
down on another 
year’s yachting on Lake Michigan. The dainty white boats are 
all stowed away in their cradles for the long sleep. Out at Weck- 
ler’s, Kraft’s, Cuthbert’s, and in lots of odd nooks and corners, 
they are snugged down against the winter’s snows, while their 
masters and crews are indoors, toasting their shins and telling how 
it all happened. 

Glancing backward over the long wake of events of the season 
of 1910, it must appear to the fair-minded and accurate observer 
that Lake Michigan yachtsmen have much to be thankful for, even 
though there are offsetting entries on the other side of the ledger. 
In reviewing the season’s activities it is not necessary to give much 
attention to the game elsewhere than in and about Chicago, as it 
is the acknowledged yachting center of the West. Milwaukee 
and Macatawa are the only other ports on the lake which make 
any pretense of being in the game, although the city of Green 
Bay, Wis., has quite a thriving club and several fine craft. Of 
course, there are innumerable motor boat clubs in nearly every 
port and river town, but many of them are hardly large enough 
yet to be ranked as yacht clubs. 

The three large clubs which make Chicago their rendezvous— 
viz., Chicago, Columbia and Jackson Park—give most of their at- 
tention to the sailing end of the sport, though in the past two or 
three seasons the gasolene yacht has come to be a most important 
factor here, as it has elsewhere. Of course, we hear of the de- 
cline of the sailing game; but, in spite of the sad state of de- 
generacy into which the pessimist would have us believe the sport 
has fallen, the windjammers on Lake Michigan have had a very 
bucy time of it during the season, and the prospects for next year 
are most bright. While it is true that but one or two new sail 
boats were brought out the past summer, yet there are a number 
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of yachtsmen who, next year, are expecting to have boats either 
built or imported from the East. 

There were, to be sure, a vast number of power-driven craft put 
into the water this season, and next year will surely add a still 
greater quota to the already long list. Some of these little sea- 
rovers are veritable palaces and extremely seaworthy. It is en- 
couraging to note that the general trend of motor boat construc- 
tion is in the direction of sound, heavily-built boats of good dis- 
placement, for your Lake Michigan yachtsman has found that the 
early type, which sprung up, mushroom-like, coincident with the 
development of the gasolene engine, was not entirely suited to the 
strenuous waters of our inland sea. 

During the winter of 1909 and 1910 local yachtsmen were kept 
stirred up over the adoption of the Universal Rule in place of the 
old Seawanhaka formula, which for many years has been the 
mainstay of Western Corinthians. The Lake Michigan Yacht- 
ing Association held many stormy meetings during the winter, 
and it was finally decided, after much specious argument, that it 
would be safe to give the new rule a trial, inasmuch as the L. M. 
Y. A. was the only governing body of any importance which still 
worked under the old formula. Many of the men who owned 
yachts of the old type feared that they would be legislated out of 
the game, while their opponents argued that the Universal Rule 
would be very favorable to this class of boat. But, after all was 
said and done, not one race during the entire season has been 
sailed under the new measurement rule, chiefly for the reason that 
it was exceedingly difficult to get the boat-owners together to have 
their boats weighed, this being decided upon as the only reliable 
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WHAT THE HURRICANE DID AT CHICAGO ON AUGUST 23. 


means of getting the desired rating. However, at the close of 
the season a large number were weighed before being laid up, 
part of the expense being borne by the L. M. Y. A. and the balance 
by the owners. So, with an early start for next year, we should 
be able to give the rule a fair __. 
try-out. 

For the amount of money in- 
vested in yachting property the 
amateur sailors of the Great 
Lakes get but small returns on 
their investment. The season 
is very short—about three good 
months all told—though a late 
fall may add two or three 
weeks of activity. This year 
February and March were the 
balmiest months of our erratic 
spring, and the boys got to 
work good and early; but, alas 
for their pains! May and April 
had apparently gotten mixed in 
their dates, for a worse lot of 
weather was never thrust upon 
a long-suffering people. Many 
of the yachts were far from being ready at the opening of the 
festivities in May. 

Decoration Day is the day set apart for the formal opening of 
the clubs in Chicago, and it is customary to have a free-for-all 
handicap for such boats as are in commission at the Columbia and 
Jackson Park Clubs. The real opening of the season, however, 
occurs on the date of the Columbia Yacht Club’s annual Michi- 
gan City race, an event which has been properly styled the Yacht- 
ing Derby of the Lakes. For eighteen years the boats of this 
club have journeyed to the Indiana town on the second or third 
Saturday of every June, and never since its inception has the race 
been postponed. The race in the past has been open only to Co- 
lumbia boats, but this year and in 1908 an invitation was extended 
to the other local organizations, with good results. 

This year’s race was made notable by the fact that there was 
plenty of wind, the lack of which has been the chief feature of 
the affair for a number of seasons. A couple of squalls were 
thrown in for good measure, but no accidents of moment befell 
any of the contestants, and every man jack of them was in and 
snugged down by six in the evening. The time prize, a hand- 
some brass binnacle, was won by Invader, the Crowninshield 21- 
foot raceabout, owned and sailed by Otto Schoenwerk, of Co- 
lumbia. Her corrected time for the 37 miles was 4 :03 :44. 
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The gasolene boats also competed for class honors over the same 
course, being divided into four classes, according to their size, and 
handicapped under actual performance ratings. Eighteen starters 
faced the line, and eighteen finished at the Sandy City. The sail- 
boats numbered fifty-seven, and they likewise reached their desti- 
nation on the other shore without decrease of numbers. 

With the Michigan City Race out of the way, the attention of 
yachtsmen all over the lake was drawn to the big Fourth of July 
regatta of the Lake Michigan Yachting Association, held under 
the auspices of the Chicago Yacht Club. There were three races 
sailed, one on Saturday, the 2d, and one each during the morning 
and afternoon of the 4th. It was decided by the Chicago Y. C, 
to allow the boat having the best record for the series to take the 
Larcher-Cloarec Cup, the new trophy presented to that club by the 
French yachtsmen when they were here last year. 

Saturday’s race was sailed in a very light and flukey breeze, 
but those of the 4th were sailed in a ripping northeaster, the morn- 
ing event being run in particularly heavy weather, which, by the 
time for gun-fire in the afternoon, had abated considerably. The 
35-foot sloop Illinois captured the Larcher-Cloarec Cup, thereby 
allowing the Chicago Y. C. to retain possession of it. The Jack- 


son Park boats seemed to get away with more than their share of 


the prizes, five of seven firsts going to that organization, while 
Columbia and Chicago each had to be satisfied with one. 

An unlooked-for shadow was 
cast over an otherwise joyful 
holiday by the drowning of 
George Keefer, a well-known 
yachtsman and member of the 
Jackson Park Yacht Club. Mr. 
Keefer was one of three 
brothers who were owners and 
crew of the speedy little 20-foot 
sloop Wenonah, and it was 
while they were sailing her in 
the afternoon face that Mr. 
Keefer lost his balance and fell 
overboard. Before the boat 
could be brought about the 
weight of oilskins and heavy 
clothing had so weakened the 
unfortunate man that he sank 
while his brothers were making 
frantic efforts to get close 
enough to pick him up. It is the first tragedy in several years to 
occur to Lake Michigan yachtsmen, but yet another was destined 
to be added to the list ere the season had drawn to a close. 
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The activities of the power boat men over the Fourth were 
somewhat of a fizzle. A cruising race to Muskegon, Mich., had 
been put on the calendar early in the season, but when the time 
for starting came there were but two entries ready to make good, 
and Chairman Osborn, of the Power Boat Committee, called the 
race off, much to the regret of the Muskegon.people, who had put 
up many valuable prizes and made great preparation for the en- 
tertainment of the guests. 

July is the great cruising month on Lake Michigan, and nearly 
every sea-going yacht is away for at least two weeks visiting the 
various lake ports. The annual relay race for motor boats, which 
for two years has been the big power event, this season failed to 
materialize—for apparently the same reason that caused the 
Muskegon Race to be abandoned. It was a great disappointment 
to many, and especially to the chairman of the Columbia Yacht 
Club’s Power Boat Committee, who, for the past two seasons, had 
had great success in running off this novel event. 

A new sailing event was placed on the card this year—namely, 
the contest for the cup hung up by Sir Thomas Lipton on his last 
visit here, to be known as the Sir Thomas Trophy, in contradis- 
tinction to the original Lipton Cup. The new cup becomes the 
property of the boat winning it three times. The race is open to 
all yachts of whatever size or build, and was sailed under the old 
handicapping rule. The deed 
of gift specifies a course of 15 
nautical miles in the form of an 
equilateral triangle. The con- 
test this year was started in a 
light breeze, which dropped to 
a flat calm, only to be fol- 
lowed by a howling gale from 
the northeast, which put several 
of the boats out of the running, 
Bill Poster going clear over 
and forcing her crew to perch 
on the high side like a row of 
gulls on a log. Susan, a 2I- 
footer, was dismasted, while 
the old type sloop Charlotte R. 
lost her head gear and was 
towed in by a steamer. The 
honors cf the race went to 
William Hale Thompson’s big 
schooner Valmore, which romped around the course in 3:24:10, 
corrected time. Amorita did not make a good showing, on ac- 
count of a green crew, while Vencedor had to be content with a 
second. The small boats did not have a look-in; for, while the 
wind was light, the big fellows, with their lofty rigs, reached up 
for all the high airs, and, when it blew, they did not notice it as 
much as the little chaps. 

The one event to which yachtsmen have for years been accus- 
tomed to wait with eager anxiety is the annual Lipton Cup race 
series, which takes place in August. The Lipton Cup is to-day 
the most valued trophy on fresh water, and the honor of having 
won it is one which yachtsmen still strive for keenly. Usually 
the contests are marked by many protests and squabbles over tech- 
nicalities, and this year’s series was no exception. The entries 
were all local boats, every one having been a contestant in some 
previous year’s battle. The boats which participated were Co- 
lumbia, Jackson Park, La Truda, New Illinois, Quien Sabe, Spray 
and Susan II. La Truda was formerly Cherry Circle, twice a win- 
ner of the coveted honor of having her name inscribed on the base 
of the cup. Susan II was another boat which sailed under a new 
name and a new owner, her maiden name having been I. A. C., 
Which initials stand for Illinois Athletic Club, whose representa- 
tive she was in last year’s tilt for the cup. 

Che committee in charge of the 1910 affair decided that they 
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would start the first race on Thursday, which, provided that three 
races only were necessary, would bring the close of the series on 
Saturday rather than the middle of the week. The first day’s 
going was in a heavy northeaster, and honors went to Columbia, 
which took the lead soon after starting and was never headed. 
Susan fouled Spray at the starting line, thus causing a protest. 

Friday’s race was sailed over a windward-leeward course in a 
light easterly air—a day for the light-weather craft. Spray was 
the winner, though there was the ever-present protest to stir up the 
fun. This time it was Spray which caused the trouble, though the 
protest was not entered by Columbia until after the boats had 
reached their moorings. It was finally disallowed, after the 
judges had spent half the night in arguing and hearing evidence. 

The final and deciding heat was sailed on August 20 in a heavy 
southerly blow, which kicked up a short, steep sea. The course 
was rectangular, three miles to a side. The result was victory 
for Spray, though at one time it looked as if Susan would be able 
to nose out first place for herself. Columbia parted her throat 
halyard block pennant soon after going over the line, and it took 
several precious minutes to get the damage repaired. 

The custody of the Lipton Cup was thus again given to 
the Chicago Yacht Club. Jackson Park won second and Co- 
lumbia third in the percentage table. 

With the Lipton series off the 

™) map, the end of the yachting 

> season _ began to loom up, 
| though there were a number of 
very interesting races sailed in 
the closing weeks of the season. 
One of the largest of these was 
the Jackson Park Yacht Club’s 
cruise to Michigan City on the 
Saturday preceding Labor 
Day. The race is a club affair, 
though the power craft have an 
open event at the same time. 
A hotly contested regatta 
was that held during the 
Knight Templar conclave in 
the week preceding the Lipton 
doings. Over thirty yachts took 
part, and nearly every one came 
home a prize-winner, a more 
liberal and finer lot of prizes seldom being put up for one race. 

The Chicago Yacht Club had very hard luck in trying to run 
off the Nutting Cup series. For a time it looked as if the contest 
would be abandoned altogether; but, by dint of much boosting, 
four boats were induced to enter. Fate, in the shape of bad 
weather, played a strong hand in the game and came near being 
the winner. In the early morning of August 23 a terrific gale— 
the like of which has never been witnessed in the history of local 
yachting—swept over the harbor, with most disastrous results. 

Sioux, Apache and Pequod were the unfortunate boats of the 
Nutting Cup class which suffered most, Sioux and Apache being 
badly smashed by the fury of the gale, while Pequod was dis- 
masted. This left We’re Here and Seminole to hold up the Chi- 
cago Yacht Club’s end of the-contest, while Vandal and Invader 
were the Columbia entries. Jackson Park did not send down any 
boats, and the Macatawa Bay boats were held back by bad 
weather, their owners not caring to make the long hundred-mile 
trip so late in the fall. Invader came off winner of the series in 
three straight heats, and the Nutting Cup, for the first time in its 
history, left the home club. 

Another race, which should in future prove a good drawing 
card, was instituted by the donation of the Stratford Hotel Cup. 
The course is from Milwaukee to Chicago, the competing craft 
(Continued on page 466.) 
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OW the stars have fallen of late! Mayflower, Volunteer, 
Constitution, and many another of a goodly line have 
sailed to the uncharted sea of oblivion, and now the last 

Blue Peter flies from the truck of Gloriana! She served her time, 
and served it well; and now, full of years and the weakness 
thereof, the time has come when the junk heap has been adjudged 
‘her portion. Well, glorious craft have preceded her there, and 
they have lived in memory. Gloriana will not be forgotten. That 
is assured; for in the years that followed her glorious day of su- 
premacy the thoughts of men ever returned to the sloop and her 
achievement. Always, when yachtsmen were gathered together and 
the talk ran of races past and present, some reference to Gloriana 
was sure to be made. And when, only two years ago, she led 
most of the port-to-port runs in the itinerary of the annual cruise 
of the Eastern Yacht Club, there seemed, in the minds of all who 
loved her for what she had been, a sentimental propriety in this 
recurrence of her victorious : 
career; and as she was 

honored on this cruise by 

having one of the best Co- 

rinthian skippers in this 

country at her helm, so was 

Charles Francis Adams 2d 

honored in having his hand 

on the stick, for he had be- 

neath his feet a boat which 

had been guided by the great 

skippers of the past. Fitly 


enough her racing days 
ended in that year. 


She 
struck a rock off the Massa- 
chusetts coast, and, as a con- 
sequence, was so badly 
strained that even her 
further usefulness as a 
cruiser was impaired. The 
process which led her pres- 
ent owner, Gordon Abbott, 
of Boston, to decide to send 
her to the junk heap was in- 
evitable. 

Gloriana first breasted the 
seas in 1891, and marked the 
advent of a new figure in 
yacht designing, Nathaniel 
G. Herreshoff, who, through 
her success, was to gain that prestige which, two years later, pro- 
cured for him the order for the cup defender Vigilant and the op- 
portunity to establish a new era in the annals of the America’s 
Cup. Gloriana was the first of the Herreshoff spoon-bow boats, 
and embodied in her also were many of those elements of success 
the secret of which Herreshoff has never relinquished. She was 
built for E. D. Morgan, then vice-commodore of the New York 
Yacht Club, and he sailed her that gusty day in June, 1891, when 
annual regattas of the New York Club were held outside the Nar- 
rows and club members followed races in excursion boats—glori- 
ous days, in short, when only Gloriana, Nautilus and Jessica, of 
the 46-foot class, found it safe to finish the contest. It was 
Gloriana’s victory by a wide margin. Everybody was talking 
about Gloriana that night, and before the season was half done 
she was a famous boat. European yachtsmen and designers 
studied and copied her as far as possible; but, nevertheless, 
through all the years there has never been a sloop here or abroad 
that occupied the place of the Gloriana, for she appeared in a 


GLORIANA, THE FAMOUS SLOOP THAT BROUGHT HERRESHOFF FAME. 


brave day when the sport of sailing meant something vital to many 
men, and she became a classic boat. Men will continue to speak 
of her when more recent flyers have been forgotten. 

It would be sheer ingratitude to permit Commodore James, of 
the New York Yacht Club, to retire from his office without a word 
of praise for his exceptionally fine administration as head of that 
organization. While it is a fact that the real commodores of the 
club are certain groups who are long on steam (yachts) and short 
on sailing, Commodore James did more than most of his immedi- 
ae predecessors to shatter the traditions which had already gained 
for the New York Club a new name—viz., the New York Steam 
Yacht Club of Newport. Of Commodore James it may be said 
that he, in conjunction with a very efficient fleet captain, Franklin 
Plummer, and an equally efficient regatta committee, H. de B. 
Parsons, the late W. B. Kerr and E. E. Lorillard, made a very 
sincere effort to instill something akin to real sport into the vari- 
ous regattas of the organiza- 
tion. It was not their fault 
that they failed more ofter 
than they succeeded. In any 
event, there was a spirit to 
the events—on the regatta 
committee boat and flagship, 
at least—which was consid- 
erable of an improvement 
upon previous conditions. 
It remains to be seen what 
C. Ledyard Blair will do 
with the club. He is the new 
commodore, and if it is any 
encouragement to notify him 
that the racing of the club in 
past seasons offers abundant 
opportunities for construc- 
tive work, he is welcome to 
the information. For vice- 
commodore there is_ that 
fine old sailor, Dallas B. 
Pratt, of the Sea Fox, a man 
who has been invariably fine 
in his sportsmanship and is 
qualified to fill his new office 
to the last detail. H. deB. 
Parsons still remains on the 
regatta committee, but Mr. 
Lorillard retires. The other 
former member, Mr. Kerr, died this year. The two new mem- 
bers, C. Sherman Hoyt and L. Vaughan Clark, are well qualified 
for their duties. 

As a matter of fact, the New York Yacht Club ought to have 
one.of its best seasons in years next summer. There will be 9o- 
foot schooner racing to warm the cockles of any sailorman’s 
heart. First of all, Westward, with all her foreign laurels, will 
be here ready for fresh honors and undismayed by the fact that 
she will be penalized a bit under the Uniform Rule—she was built 
to the International Rule, which obtains abroad—and that the 
boats she will meet were, of course, built for the American rules. 
Herreshoff is building a new 90-foot fore-and-after for Morton F. 
Plant—by the way, who will -sail her?—and, in addition, J. 
Rogers Maxwell’s Queen and F. F. Brewster’s Elmina will be in 
commission. Four crack g9o0-foot schooners racing together! 
You cannot beat that! If things go well, there will be a boom in 
yacht racing here that will cause 1911 to stand out as a red-letter 
year for yacht racing in the East. 
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Motor boating in the Great Lakes ought to have a particular 
“boost” next summer by reason of a gift by Commodore W. E. 
Scripps, of the Detroit Motor Boat Club, of a perpetual trophy, 
valued at between $2,000 and $2,500, for an endurance cruise for 
motor boats. Commodore Scripps, realizing that, while com- 
paratively few motor boat owners take part in racing events with 
high-speed boats a great. majority of them are fond of cruising, 
conceived the idea of furnishing these with an event which would 
have some of the elements of a contest and, at the same time, 
would tend to develop reliability in both engine and boat. He has 
offered this cup for an endurance cruise run in very much the 
same manner as the Glidden Tour is in the automobile world. 

The cruise will be between 750 and 1,000 miles in length, occu- 
pying, probably, ten days, and during it speed will not be a factor, 
reliability and economy being the sole tests. 

The rules have not been formulated yet, but it is probable that, 
as near as possible, the restrictions governing the Glidden Tour 
will prevail, with due allowance, of course, for the difference be- 
tween a marine and automobile engine. A certain number of 
points will be apportioned to the different parts of the engine for 
each day’s run and the winner decided on this basis. Mr. Dai 
Lewis, who for so many years has conducted and been the path- 
finder for the Glidden Tour, is chairman of the committee having 
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America and Europe, will seek representation in this event, which 
will be a scratch race, free for all. 

Before announcement that the schooner Westward would sail 


from Southampton for the United States early next spring 


British yachtsmen were busy with plans for lowering the Ameri- 
can schooner’s colors in the English racing next year. Out of all 
the rumors at length appeared a definite report that a prominent 
English yachtsman had placed an order with William Fife for a 
fore-and-after, to be built for the express purpose of defeating 
Westward. Said the “Yachting World” in this connection re- 
cently: ; 

“She will be designed for the express purpose of lowering the 
colors of the American, or at least making a fair and sporting 
attempt to go a point or two better than the very high standard of 
schooner racing which the American designer set up in the 
production of Westward, and all other considerations will be held 
subservient to the production of a vessel worthy to uphold the 
reputation of this country in the racing arena.” 

One almost wishes Westward were to stay over in England. 
While Fife, to his sorrow, has been up against Herreshoff more 
than once, the contests have been limited to sloops. A schooner 
race between the best output of Fife and of Herreshoff would fill 
the public mind of two or more nations, and I cannot see that an 





GARDENIA, A TYPE OF CRUISER THAT IS PECULIARLY ADAPTED TO THE ENDURANCE CRUISE WHICH THE GREAT LAKES POWER BOAT LEAGUE IS PLAN- 
NING FOR NEXT SUMMER. 


charge of the formulation of the rules, and, while the task is a 
difficult one, in which there is not much procedure to follow, it is 
certain that a satisfactory set of regulations will be drawn up. 
The event, which will be handled by the Great Lakes Power Boat 
League, should attract cruising boats from all over the Great 
Lakes, and should be the event of the season on fresh water. 
Motor boat men of the Middle West are also happy over the 
announcement that, beginning with next season, there will be an 
annual Great Lake classic of an importance not second to the 
gold cup event on the St. Lawrence or the bronze trophy raced 
for in the valley of the Mississippi. This came about through 
the formation of the Buffalo section of the American Power Boat 
Association. While the American Power Boat Association is the 
arbiter of the sport of motor boat racing in many sections, it was 
so arranged this year that local sections should be organized. 
These sections, while in a general way subject to association rules, 
were allowed to make certain changes and additions to be applied 
locally. The event, which will be known as the “race for the sil- 
ver tankard,” will be held over a triangular course with Buffalo 
at the apex, and other points occupied by Cleveland, Ohio, and 
Port Stanley, Ontario, or Toledo, Ohio, and Rondeau, Ontario. 
It seems likely that every maker of a high-speed engine, both in 





America’s Cup race would be a bit more important, spectacular or 
absorbing. Perhaps the English yachtsman will now cancel his 
order. But, better, why does he not go ahead with the project 
and bring his schooner over here? Why not, indeed! Mr. Coch- 
ran sent his boat abroad. How about turn about, Mr. Fairplay? 

I heard a story the other day which, if the facts as given ma- 
terialize, will do a whole lot for yachting on Lake Michigan. A 
Chicagoan, according to the yarn, has been making inquiries in 
connection with a well-known sloop and a well-known schooner. 
The idea, of course, is to secure a craft which will win that Mid- 
dle West classic, the Mackinac Cup. It is a question of price in 
the case of the sloop, and-of the schooner owner’s disinclination 
to sell at any price. I’ll know more next month. 

Leonard Richards has been selected to lead the Larchmont 
Yacht Club for another year. Without reservation, and basing 
the statement upon his record last year, it may be said that he was 
the best executive the club has had in many a long day. When 
he was named the club was suffering the results of a long period 
of extravagance and mismanagement; commodores, as in the case 
of all clubs, were selected from among the wealthy members ex- 
clusively, for obvious reasons. Commodore Richards was se- 
lected, and he knew the underlying reasons as well as the next 
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man; there is nothing slow-witted about him. He walked into 
the office and proceeded to impress upon everyone the fact that 
he was no easy-mark commodore, ready and eager to shell out at 
every demand, taking the ground that the club had natural re- 
sources of its own and that if they were properly handled it could 
make its own way without handouts in the way of largess from 
any patron. He set to work and overhauled that club from top 
to bottom ; he cast out deadwood, revised ancient bookkeeping and 
purchasing systems, and kicked out of the club everyone—no mat- 
ter who—who showed a disinclination, after abundant oppor- 
tunity, to pay what he owed the club. The result was that last 
season the organization went out of commission with a balance 
on the right side of the ledger; and favors were owed to no one. 
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Commodore Richard’s second year of administration will see the 
club where a club as fine as Larchmont should be—in the front 
rank of American yacht clubs, financially, as it is now in the way 
of sport. 

Word has just come that the Illinois Valley Yacht Club, the club 
which successfully negotiated the Mississippi Valley and Western 
Power Boat Association regattas this summer, and one of the fore- 
most motor boat clubs in the Middle West, has elected Mr. A. T. 
Griffith commodore for the year 1911. This is the club of which 
“Tom” Webb was formerly commodore, and it is a pleasure to 
note that the progressive work started under Commodore Webb’s 
leadership will be kept up by the new commodore. Here’s wish- 
ing the club and the new commodore the best of success! 


An Improved Ice Boat 


A TYPE WITH MANY DISTINCTIVE FEATURES TO RECOMMEND IT—PRONOUNCED A BETTER BOAT 


Photographs and Drawings by Dr. Wm. M. Stanbrough. 


on for years, both in the Eastern States and in the West 

and Northwest above 
the fortieth degree of latitude, 
and many improvements have 
been made in the construction 
and finish, including a great 
saving in the weight of mate- 
rial, practically all of the 
changes have been along con- 
ventional lines. With the ex- 
ception of varying rigs, experi- 
ments have not produced any- 
thing beyond the conventional 
boat with cockpit aft over the 
rear runner or rudder, where 
whatever live ballast was car- 
ried had to be on either runner 
plank or on a grating between 
it and the backbone. 

These old boats had several 
inherent defects which had not 
been overcome, and which will 
be taken up in detail later on in 
this article, the principal one being the difficulty of holding them 
down on the ice in a breeze and the necessity of carrying a crew 
to overcome this tendency 
to lift in heavy puffs. : — Pp 

Some five years ago, 
however, Dr. William M. 
Stanbrough, of Newburgh, 
N. Y., after sailing a boat 
of the old type and upset- 
ting or “flickering” a num- 


GR, caer the development of the ice yacht has been going 


Iceboat Heavy Weather, with the cockpit well forward to distribute weight of crew. 


these lines. This boat was built to the 250-foot class, a class 
which is usually sailed with a crew of one and where the distribu- 
tion of the weight is a prime re- 
quisite, though the principle in- 
volved would apply equally 
well to boats of the larger 
classes. 

Working on the theory that 
the weight of the crew carried 
in a cockpit located over the 
rudder added a great deal to the 
dead weight carried and, at the 
same time, was of little or no 
use as ballast, he demonstrated, 
by the use of a pair of platform 
scales under the rudder and 
runners, that the weight of a 
man weighing 200 pounds was 
distributed as follows: One 
hundred and sixty-eight pounds 
of the weight resting on the 
rudder and only 32 pounds on 
the runners, where the weight 
of the ballast necessarily counts 
for most. This 32 pounds on the runners was also unevenly dis- 
tributed, 10 pounds being on one runner and 22 pounds on the 
other, owing to the posi- 
tion in the cockpit in which 
the helmsman lay. From 
this it will be seen that the 
weight of the skipper was 
of very little value, as far 
as ballast was concerned, 
amounting to 168 pounds 
ioad and 32 pounds ballast. 
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ber of times, began a series 





of experiments with boats 
built on somewhat different 
lines, and finally produced 
an ice boat of an improved 
type, which he called the 
Heavy Weather. We are . 
indebted to him for the 
plans and specifications of 
this craft, with the results 
of his experiments along 








Fig. 1—Pian of an Iceboat, showing the relative position of the load in regard to the line of 
support, with the cockpit well aft, as in the old type, and further forward, 
At but a slight angle of heel the load in the rear cockpit would be thrown outside the line ot 
support, represented by a line from the runners to the end of backbone. 
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By moving the cockpit for- 
ward along the backbone, 
this weight could be more 
evenly divided between the 
three runners, giving con- 
siderable additional ballast 
with the same load, besides 
having many other advan- 
tages. 

One of the principal ad- 


as in the new type. 
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Backbone of the Improved Type, showing position of cockpit. 


vantages derived is that it brings the centers of gravity of the boat 
and load more nearly together, as is shown in the accompanying 
drawings of both the old and new types 
(Figs. 2 and 3). In these drawings the 
center of gravity of the load and the cen- 
ter of gravity of the boat and load to- 
gether are shown. In the new type these 
are brought within a few inches of each 
other, whereas in the old type these were 
widely separated. In addition to this, 
when a boat lifts in the breeze the weight 
in a cockpit situated over the rudder is 
very quickly lifted until it is directly over 
the line of support, which is usually in- 
dicated by the stay or guy between the 
runner plank and the after end of the 
backbone. Naturally, the more nearly 
this weight is thrown directly over the 
line of support the less value it has as 
ballast, and if it is thrown beyond the 
line of support as the windward runner 
lifts it is adding just that much to the pull 
to leeward, helping the boat to capsize. 
With the load well forward on the back- 
bone, it is, of course, further from the line of support, where it is 
practically impossible for the windward runner plank to lift high 
enough to throw the weight outside of this line of support. This 
point is illustrated in Fig. 1 and in the photographs showing the 
relation of the cockpit to the line of support at different angles of 
heel. In these photographs a small bottle of mercury is placed in 
the cockpit to represent the load, and even at a heel of 45 degrees 
the load is not thrown outside of the line of support when the 
cockpit is placed where it is in this new type. . 

Another advantage of carrying the weight further forward in- 
stead of aft is in the ability to round a mark more sharply, or in 
a smaller radius of a circle, than in the old type. This is due to 
the fact that, in changing the direction of a boat’s course in round- 
ing a mark, the greatest momentum, which would naturally be 
where the load is greatest, is not at the extreme after point. The 
center of gravity of the boat and load being further forward, the 
thrust exerted thus comes more nearly amidships. This holds 
good in the various positions which the boat assumes in rounding 
the mark and in the varying angles at which the wind strikes the 
sails. 

The arcs which it is necessary for an old boat to take in round- 
ing a mark are shown in diagram IV, and also the are which the 
ew boat can follow in rounding the stake. By having the centers 
f gravity close together and further forward in the new boat, the 
momentum in turning the mark is largely taken up by the lee run- 
er in the form of thrust. In addition, the getting of the weight 
ff of the rudder allows use of a runner so dull as to be danger- 
us in the old type. Here it is perfectly safe, and it is well known 
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Dimensions, 24 ft, x 12 ft. 





Interior of Cockpit of New Type. 
of basswood or cottonwood. 
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that a dull runner is somewhat faster 
than a sharp one. As the greatest 
amount of pleasure is in racing around a 
small diamond course—half a mile from 
stake to stake, or about 2 miles for the 
course—it will be seen that this ability 
to turn corners sharply counts for a 
great deal. 

By carrying the center of gravity of the 
boat and load further forward, it is prac- 
tical to carry a higher sail plan than was 
possible with the older type, the center of 
effort of the sail being raised some 2 feet. 
The lower 2 or 3 feet of the sail along 
the boom do not give the same driving 


power as that part of the sail higher up, and the raising of the 
center of effort increases the efficiency of a sail plan of a specified 


number of square feet. On this new 
boat a hoist of 13 feet is not too great 
with a 12-foot gaff, as against a hoist of 
10 feet 6 inches in the old type with a 
gaff of the same length, while the boom 
is shorter by some 4 feet. This should 
make for much greater efficiency in the 
sail plan. Not only this, but a shorter 
runner plank can be used with safety and 
the requisite square feet of sail carried 
with ease on a much smaller boat. For 
instance, the boat described herewith has 
250 feet of sail and is but 24 feet long, 
with a runner plank of 12 feet, while 
boats carrying this sail of the older type 
are usually some 30 feet in length with 
a 16-foot runner plank. The saving of 
weight in these smaller dimensions is 
easily apparent and an item to be reck- 
oned with. Even with a higher center 
of effort and a smaller boat, the stability 
is greater, owing to the carrying of the 
weight more nearly amidships in the position it logically should 
occupy, as shown by the ability of Dr. Stanbrough’s boat to sail 
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pit carried still further forward. 
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be made of ash, butternut or basswood. The runner 
chocks or guides are made of white oak 16 inches over a'|, 
2 inches thick and: 6 inches deep, and are sunk in runner 
plank % inch and fastened with glue and bolts through 
the end of the runner plank. The runners themselves 
are 3 feet long by 6 inches deep, and must be of the very 
best seasoned oak. To these are bolted the cast-iron 
shoes, as shown on the accompanying diagram, planed to 
an angle of 45 degrees on the lower edge. The details 
of the rudder and steering gear are shown in the diagram. 
The rudder post and tiller post should be of galvanized 
iron 1% inches in diameter, with a shoulder with jaws at 
the lower end of the former 27% inches deep, to fit over the 
tudder. or after-runner. There is a shoulder between 
these jaws and the under side of the backbone, to which 
is keyed the -afterysprocket wheel. . The tiller post runs 
through the backbone 5 feet forward of this, to the under 
side of which is keyed the forward sprocket wheel, as 
shown in the diagram. The cockpit frames and coaming 
are of oak, while the flooring can be of white pine, bass- 
wood or cottonwood. 

Along the center of the backbone inside the cockpit is 
bolted a hand rail for helping to retain one’s position in 
the cockpit. The cockpit is 8 feet long by 40 inches wide 
at the forward end and 24 inches at the after end, with the 
coaming rounded at either end, or of a size and shape to 
suit builder. 
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Fig. 2.—Plans of Improved Iceboat, showing the 
the centers of gravity. No. 1, center of gravity of 
boat and load; No. 3, center of gravity of weight alone. 


in weather in which the average ice sailor will not venture out, 
while in light airs a tall rig is of much greater value. The naming 
of the boat Heavy Weather implies her ability to sail with her 
runners on the ice in almost any weather. 

One of the difficulties to be overcome in moving the cockpit 
forward was to get a satisfactory connection between the rudder 
and tiller. This was done by the use of sprocket wheels and a 
sprocket chain, one sprocket being placed on the rudder head just 
over the runner, while the tiller head ran down through the back- 
bone 5 feet further forward, with the sprocket wheel attached to 
the under side. For a-24-foot boat an ordinary sprocket chain, 
such as is used on a bicycle, was found amply heavy. There was 
almost no play, and the steering gear gave entire satisfaction. A 
drum and cable can be substituted in place of the sprocket steerer, 
and would probably be somewhat cheaper. Two turnbuckles are 
needed for either method to take up the slack, so that rudder and 
tiller will always be on a line. 

The dimensions and specifications of this boat 
4 are as follows: Backbone—Of basswood in one 
piece, or butternut or yellow pine, although the 
lighter woods are preferable; selected of the very 
best grade, well seasoned and free from checks. 
It is 24 feet long by 12 inches thick in the center, 
tapering to 5 inches at the stern and 3% inches at 
the nose, and is 4 inches wide. 

The runner plank is 12: feet long by 12 inches 
wide and 4% inches thick at the center, tapering 
to 234 inches at the ends. This runner plank 
crosses the backbone Io feet 6 inches from the for- 
ward end, while the mast is stepped 3 feet forward 
of..the runner plank.. The runner plank should 
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No. 4,. courses 
old boat must 
follow in round- 
ing a mark; No. 
3, courses new 
boat can follow. 


osition of cockpit and the locations of 
oat alone; No. 2, center of gravity of 


The mast should be hollow, 19 feet in length; the boom 
may be solid, 15 feet long, while the gaff is 12 feet 10 
inches, and may also be solid, with bent jaws of oak or 
with a goose-neck and bronze band around the mast. The 
dimensions of the sails are as follows: Mainsail, hoist, 
13 feet; head, 12 feet, and foot, 14 feet 6 inches; area, 
206 square feet. The jib is 7 feet on the foot by 10 feet 
on the luff with an area of 34 square feet. As full sails 
cannot be carried at all times, it will be necessary to havea 
line of reef points in the sail. 

The guys, from the nose to the forward end of the runner 
plank and from the after end of the runner plank on each side, 
should be of the best wire rope %4 inch diameter with bronze turn- 
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Fig. 3.—Old-Style Iceboat. No. 1 represents center of gravity of boat; No. 2, 
center of gravity of boat and load; No. 3, center of gravity of load. Note the dif- 
ference in position of these points as compared to those in the new style. 
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Details of Runner Plank and Runners. 


buckles. The martingale stay should be of 5/16-inch galvanized 
steel wire rigging, running over galvanized steel strut bolted to 
the under side of the runner plank just forward of the mast step, 
and set up with a turnbuckle. For the shrouds %-inch steel wire 





An illustration of the position of load to the line of support at varying angles of 
heel. With the cockpit way aft, a slight lift would throw the load over the line of 


support. 


is of sufficient size. The usual grade of bronze or galvanized 
fittings should be used throughout. Bronze turnbuckles should 
be used for setting up the stays and guys with a thread of from 
one-half to five-eighths of an inch. 

The running rigging should consist of either wire or manila 
throat and peak halyards. If the former is used, it should be 
about three-eighths of an inch in diameter. Jib halyards may be 
of light stuff, either manila or the best grade of cotton rope. The 
main sheet should be of the best manila hemp about one-half inch 
diameter. Wire rope blocks should be used if wire halyards are 
decided upon. The usual number of blocks for a rig of this size 
will be required, four for the peak, if two blocks are used on the 
gaff, and two for the throat. The main sheet will require from 
four to six blocks, according to the manner in which it is rigged. 
\fter passing through the blocks at the outer end of the boom, it 
should be carried forward along the boom by blocks or leaders, 
brought down through a block on the backbone forward of the 
‘ockpit, and the ends spliced into a jig tackle stretched along the 
backbone and leading aft into the cockpit. This tackle can be 
nade of a single block and becket. 

To give the best finish the framework should be thoroughly 
andpapered, given a coat of filler and varnished with two or three 
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Details of Runner and Steering Gear. 


coats of the best spar varnish, being rubbed down between each 
coat. This will give an excellent finish to the boat. 

Hollow backbones are in rather general use among the larger- 
sized boats, and while the using of such a one here would save 
some weight, on a boat of this size it would be hardly a factor 
worth considering if light wood were used instead. 

The same principles and factors involved in this boat could, of 
course, be applied to larger sizes, and, we believe, would be equally 
effective. The only reason that we have described the smaller 
boat in detail and given her dimensions is due to the fact that 
there are more boats of this size likely to be built, and that in 
many localities a 250 class is sailed with a crew of one, making 
the disposition of the weight the principal factor in success. 

In building a boat after this type, one would get a craft that 
should prove satisfactory in every way, both from the ability to 
handle her with a small crew in any kind of weather, and if due re- 
gard is paid to lightness in construction, a boat that should be able 
to take the measure of nearly anything of her size. While Dr. 
Stanbrough has applied for a patent on this steering device as ap- 
plied to an ice boat, he has the good of the sport so much at heart 








Holding her on the ice by the old method. A large crew is necessary, those over 
leeward runner plank being practically dead Weight. 


that he will be glad to grant permission to any person interested 
in ice-boating to build to this design on application either through 
YACHTING or direct. ” 
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HANDICAP BOATS IN A CLOSE RACE 


long 


By L. deB. HANDLEY 


S season follows season the Handicap Yacht Racing Class 
of Long Island Sound seems to increase in strength and 
enlarge in scope, for the advantages to be derived from 

it are becoming more and more apparent. This year a new duty 
was found for the class—that of providing competition for boats 
quite able to win in the open classes but at times lacking op- 
ponents. 

The appearance, early last summer, of the percentage emblem 
on the mainsail of W. H. Childs’ More Joy, and, later, on that of 
B. S. Lichfield’s Hoyden, caused surprise and comment. More 
Joy ranked among the leaders of the Q class and Hoyden had no 
peer in the R class. Yachtsmen wondered what could have in- 
duced them to join the Handicap fleet. But the reason soon be- 
came apparent. The Q boats were so scarce on Long Island 
Sound as often to make a start problematic, and even the R class 
gave small guarantee of filling regularly. Under the circum- 
stances both Mr. Childs and Mr. Lichfield saw the advisability of 
taking membership in the Handicap Class, and so guarding against 
disappointment. While they came out ready to start in their 
regular classes, they crossed the line with their respective divi- 
sions of Handicap boats whenever they found themselves without 
rivals, and so enjoyed a good race instead of taking an unsatis- 
factory sail over. 

It is likely that in future other owners will realize the wisdom 
of such a course and follow suit. The prejudice which at one time 
existed against racing in the class has completely disappeared now 


OKEE II, SECOND IN FOURTH DIVISION ; INTERIM, SECOND IN FIRST DIVISION; KENOSHA I, 
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that the aid it has given to yachtsmen has been recognized, and it 
is yearly growing in popularity. 

During the season of 1910 the Handicap Class afforded excel- 
lent competition to forty-two boats sailing under its auspices, and 
it furnished nearly half the fleet in many of the big regattas. 
There were recorded to these boats 367 starts while competing as 
members of the class, and they took 172 prizes, of which 96 were 
firsts. These figures, of course, do not cover the starts made in 
the open classes, in match races, and in long-distance events, nor 
do they include prizes won in them. The Juanita, for instance, 
a N. Y. Y. C. 30-footer and a newcomer in the class, was placed 
once or twice racing with the other thirties; More Joy scored re- 
peatedly in the Q class; Tomboy III did some good*work against 
the sonder boats; Rascal III, Chinook and Robin Hood were 
among the most successful raceabouts of the season, and the 
Hoyden simply swept everything before her in the R class. 

The most gratifying work, however, was witnessed in the long- 
distance races. Here the victories were the more commendable 
in that, in all but one event—the Block Island race, in which over- 
all length was taken as a basis for time allowances—the boats 
sailed under the Universal Rule, and, being mostly of old model, 
were heavily handicapped when it came to meeting such craft of 
the latest design as Cara Mia, Windward and other recent crea- 
tions which took part in some of the cruises. It speaks highly 
for the good seamanship of the men in the Handicap Class that 
they were able to win against such boats. And they did; they 
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took almost 
everything. 

In the New 
York A. C.’s run 
to Block Island 
R. B. Budd’s 
Wanderer IV 
was first, R. N. 
Bavier’s Interim 
second, and A. G. 
Hill’s . Crescent 
third. The race 
around Vineyard 
Sound Lightship 
for the Brooklyn 
Y. C.’s Ocean 
Cup was won by 
Waialua. In the 
New Rochelle Y. 
C.’s race around 
Cornfield Light- 
ship More Joy 
took first, C. W. 
Voltz’s Kenosha 
II second, and P. V. Giffen’s Essex third. H. H. Jackson’s Vic- 
tory captured second in the Seawanhaka-Corinthian Y. C.’s Corn- 
field race, and Crescent won 
the Harlem Y. C.’s Strat- 
ford Shoal event, with 
More Joy second and Sally 
IX third. 

It is illustrative of the 
keen competition enjoyed 
in the Handicap Class that 
the prizes were more 
evenly distributed than 
ever before. With the ex- 
ception of J. F. Schwarz’s 
Nimbus ITI, the eleven vic- 
tories of which must be at- 
tributed in part to there be- 
ing only two contestants 
for fifth-division honors, not a boat gathered more than six firsts 
out of a maximum of twenty-three starts. 

Such results should permanently lay at rest any claim that the 
mathematical system of handicapping on actual speed in past per- 
formances is not entirely satisfactory. Possibly the method first 
adopted of taking as factors in calculating allowances all the pre- 
ceding races may have tended to place at a discount skill, seaman- 
ship and knowledge of conditions; but now that only the four 
last races are used the better sailed boats unquestionably have the 
advantage, as they should. 

That members of the class were well satisfied with the system 
was amply proved by the absence of complaints. The writer was 
talking the other day to the official handicapper, Mr. Theodore 
Granbery, on the subject, and learned that only one protest was 
received by him during the entire season. This, in view of the 
number received in the past, is conclusive proof of the satisfac- 
tion the system gives. The protest, by the way, came from one 
who thought that it might be more equitable if the boats not start- 
ing in a race should also have their handicaps changed in ac- 
ccrdance with the performances of the boats that did start. How 
this could be done fairly and with justice to all, the committee 
cculd not see. In dealing with uncertain factors no perfect sys- 
ten can be evolved, and while it is irritating after a victory to see 
0 :e’s handicap over boats that have not competed reduced, it 
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Some curiosity was expressed here and there, after cruising 
events, regarding the manner of fitting together the handicaps 
of the various divisions when all sailed together in one class. In 
these cases the elapsed times of winners and most consistent per- 
formers of each division in the four previous races were averaged 
up, compared, and percentages calculated mathematically from 
them. 

Mr. Granbery deserves unstinted praise for the painstaking 
care and accuracy with which he handled the task of figuring out 
allowances. The position of handicapper has a great deal of tedi- 
ous, minute work attached to it, with small thanks in return. If 
anyone has the idea that it is an easy matter to average up the last 
four performances of thirty or forty boats after each race and 
calculate percentages for the next, especially when the races 
come as close together as they do at such times as Larchmont 
Week, just let them try it. 

While no championship pennants can be awarded for handicap 
racing, considerable pride is taken by owners in the class. in mak- 
ing a good record. Experience has demonstrated that the bet- 
ter handled boats generally head the list of winners at the end of 
the season, and everyone is anxious to be among the leaders. The 
most satisfactory manner of rating the fleet has been found to be 
by the award of points according to the system used by the Larch- 
mont Y. C., that of taking for each division the greatest number 
of starters in any one race, of course excluding the long-distance 
events. This system gives the following figures: First Divi- 
sion—Crescent, 98 points; 
Interim, 96 points; Sally 
IX, 87 points. Second 
Division—Redwing, 78 
points ; Fearless, 67 points ; 
Scud, 59 points. Third 
Division—Chinook, 36 
points; Rascal III, 23 
points; Robin Hood II, 22 
points. Fourth Division— 
Kenosha I, 63 points ; Okee 
II, 49 points; Ramea, 48 
points. Fifth Division— 
Nimbus III, 27 points; 
Miss Modesty, 18 points. 

The table here appended 
will enable the reader to take in at a glance all the details. In 
several instances results will be found to vary with the reports 
published in the 
daily press, be- 
cause the latter 
were at times 
changed by pro- 
tests and altered 
handicaps. The 
figures given here 
were verified on 
the official list of 
the handicapper, 
and so are accu- 
rate. 

The _ splendid 
manner in which 
the class was run 
during I9I0 re- 
flects great credit 
on its officers. 
Matters which 
needed amend- 
ment were met . 
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A HARD BRUSH. 


field of utility will spread steadily, and that a very bright future 


is before it. ° 
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HE New York Yacht Club cruise last August was marked 
by the advent to the fleet of an increased number of 
power yachts. Year by year boats of this type have been 

gradually replacing the smaller steam yachts, and this year the 
power fleet was larger than ever before. One of the newcomers, 
which attracted much attention, was the 62-footer Bettina, owned 
by Mr. F. G. C. Lyon, of the New York Yacht Club. This boat 
went through the entire cruise to Vineyard Haven, Buzzard’s Bay 
and back to Newport, proving exceptionally seaworthy and com- 
fortable. Combining, as she does, those features which make for 
an ideal boat for summer use in these latitudes, a description of 
her should prove extremely interesting. 

Mr. Lyon wanted the boat designed primarily for day cruis- 
ing. yet with sufficient accommodations to accommodate a party 
of three or four, not only for short cruises on Long Island Sound, 
but for longer jaunts along the coast as far as Maine or Nova 
Scotia. To meet these 
requirements a large, 
oval-shaped cockpit 
was provided aft, with 
a bridge deck amid- 
ships fitted with a ma- 
hogany bridge settee, 
from which deck the 




















BETTINA, A FINE EXAMPLE OF COMBINATION DAY BOAT AND CRUISER. 


Bettina, a New Power Yacht with Many 
Distinctive Features 


side, a cabinet with drawers at the forward end, full-length clothes 
closet, and a large-sized pier mirror on the door that separates 
the stateroom from the main cabin. This main saloon is hand- 
somely furnished with wide, upholstered transoms, which provide 
sleeping accommodations for two, mahogany china closets, desk 
and cupboards. The whole is handsomely finished in mahogany. 
The entrance to this saloon is by a companionway from the bridge 
deck, and is very ingeniously worked out with a sliding hatch and 
curved stairway, being less than 30 inches in length, yet giving 
easy access below. Among the features of the toilet room, which 
adjoins the main saloon, are the medicine closet and cupboards 
which are provided. 

The galley, which is aft of the main saloon and under the 
bridge deck, is entirely separated from the engine room, and is 
equipped with a large ice box, porcelain-lined sink, and plenty of 
cupboards and lockers. The engine room is separated from the 
forward portion of the 
boat by a bulkhead, in 
which is a door leading 
to the galley, and is 
very large, allowing 
plenty of room for the 
6-cylinder, 40-50 horse- 
power engine which is 
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the engine controlled. 
Forward of this bridge 
deck an exceedingly 
comfortable saloon, 
stateroom and_ galley 
are located, while the 
engine room is entirely 
separated from the liv- 
ing quarters, being 
amidships and covered by a mahogany deckhouse with heavy glass 
ports. This arrangement not only gives good deck room, the 
cockpit being 14 feet in length and from 7 to 9 feet wide, contain- 
ing 112 square feet of deck space, but also gives ideal arrange- 
ments below. In a cockpit of this size-a large company can be 
seated in the comfortable wicker deck chairs which are so rapidly 
coming into general use. A stack over the engine room not only 
serves to ventilate this compartment, but, with a military mast just 
forward of it, adds much to the appearance of the yacht. 

The cockpit is protected by a permanent awning on stanchions. 
The accommodations below consist of a good-sized stateroom well 
forward and just aft of the chain lockers, with a berth on either 
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usual, but has proved 
most practical in use. 
It- consists of two 
square copper gasolene 
tanks, with a total ca- 
pacity of 200 gallons, 
installed under the side 
decks on either side of 
the engine room. They are fully exposed, and can thus be easily 
inspected, and are filled from the main deck on either side. Under- 
neath these tanks are built transoms, which afford excellent berths 
for a crew of two men. There is also a toilet and lavatory pro- 
vided in this compartment. 

The engine control is carried to the bridge, so that if it is de- 
sired the boat may be handled entirely by one man. In fact, Mr. 
Lyon himself has handled the boat a great deal of the time that 
she has been in commission. 

The steering gear consists of a vertical steering column with 
horizontal wheel and rack and pinion below deck, the tille> lines 
leading aft over composition sheaves and connecting with the rud- 
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der quadrant. A complete 
electric lighting plant is in- 
stalled, with a dynamo storage 
battery in the engine room. 
The dynamo works automat- 
ically in charging the batteries, 
and provides light for the entire 
yacht. 

The principal dimensions of 
the boat are as follows: Length 
over all, 62 feet ; load waterline, 
55 feet ; beam, 10 feet 2 inches ; 
depth, 3 feet 6 inches. The 
boat was designed and built by 
the Electric Launch Company, 
of Bayonne, and conforms to 
their highest grade of hull con- 
struction. The keel is of oak; 
frames of the same material, 
steam bent, while the planking 
is of selected Southern cedar, 
the fastenings being copper 
bolts and nails riveted over 
composition washers. The main deck is of selected white pine, 
and the outside of the deckhouse is finished in mahogany, interior 
joiner work being in mahogany and white enamel. 

Bettina developed a speed under cruising conditions of 11 knots, 
or 1234 miles an hour, on a gasolene consumption of 6 gallons 
per hour—a very satisfactory showing for a boat of this type. 

While Mr. Lyon made his headquarters last summer at the 
Manhasset Bay Yacht Club, at Port Washington, he cruised ex- 
tensively during the season, covering over 5,500 miles in the boat. 
One of the most successful runs made in the boat was one from 
Larchmont to Mantoloking, N. J., after the International Motor 
Boat Race, by way of Sandy Hook and outside to Barnegat Inlet. 
The distance from Larchmont to Barnegat Inlet was covered in 
9 hours, the sea being very rough and the conditions severe, a 
northeaster prevailing at the time. 

It is very gratifying to see how rapidly boats of this type are 
taking the place of steam-driven craft in an organization like the 
New York Yacht Club, and it seems reasonably safe to say that, 
within a few years, there will not be a steam yacht of less than 
125 feet in length seen on any of the New York Yacht Club 
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cruises. As long ago as two years this prediction was made in 
our columns, and it is gratifying to see the forecast being fulfilled, 
for the new type of boat is much better fitted for all-around use 
on our coast anywhere from Florida to Nova Scotia than the old 
type. Economy, of course, is the principal factor in its adoption; 
but in addition may be added cleanliness, seaworthy qualities and 
increased space on a given waterline that can be devoted to use of 
the owner and crew. 

It is difficult, however, to draw, as yet, a hard-and-fast line 
showing where the economy of the internal-combustion engine in 
high power stops as compared to the steam engine, owing to the 
fact that improvements and changes are being constantly made in 
the gasolene engine that are steadily reducing the cost of opera- 
tion. Comparing the fuel cost of operating this boat (6 gallons 
per hour) with a steam yacht giving the same amount of room, 
everything is in favor of the gasolene engine. A steam yacht giy- 
ing the same accommodations would have to be at least 90 feet 
in length with an engine of twice the horsepower to drive it, and 
would require a crew of from six to seven men; whereas a boat of 
this type would require but two, and could be operated with one 
man, if the owner cared to run her himself. 

Even with larger powered engines, while the cost of fuel per 
unit of horsepower might equal 
that of the steam-driven en- 
gine, the fact that the same ac- 
commodations and radius of ac- 
tion can be obtained with a 
smaller boat, and, therefore, 
less horsepower, and with a 
greatly reduced crew, throws 
the balance greatly in favor of 
the internal-combustion engine. 
In addition to this, it must be 
borne in mind that the fuel ac- 
count of the internal-combus- 
tion engine is only going on 
while the machinery is run- 
ning, whereas in the steam 
plant considerable fuel is con- 
sumed in getting up steam and 
in the necessary waste, after a 
run is completed, by the coal 
left in the grates. In the item of 
first cost, also, the gasolene mo- 
tor has the call. 
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A Winter Fishing Trip to Georges Shoal 


PART II. 


By GEORGE S. GOLDIE 


HE morning came with snow and 
rain squalls, yet by 4 a. m, the 
order to “Bait up” had already 
been given. To be ready for 
any opportunity is the care of 
the deep-sea fisherman. . The 
lead gave us 32 fathoms, the 
same as the day before; but the 
material brought up by the but- 
ter told Capt. Stanley that we 
were in latitude 41.43, longitude 
67.07. In winter the weather’ is 
so boisterous that merely mod- 
erately bad weather is hailed 
with satisfaction, and the men 
are always eager to get into the 
dories. But the wind was whis- 
tling and the vessel leaping 
viciously over the great swells 
that were rolling at us. 

Impatiently waiting, all hands 
were relieved when, at 7 a. m., 
the order, “Lower away wind- 
ward dory!” was given. The last 
boat was not yet in the water when a squall bowled down upon us 
that laid our lee rail under and threw the water over us in sheets. 
Up went the “queer thing” to the main peak to recall the boats. 

As they came aboard, one after another, some choice profanity 
was indulged in. After an hour the wind lulled and stayed mod- 
erate for a while. As a cat plays with a mouse, the gale let up, 
as if to entice the men again into the boats. But in mid-winter, 
and on these banks, all chances have to be taken, or one might 
stay there indefinitely waiting for a chance to fish. 

Away went the boats. Scarcely were they gone when, with a 
shriek, the gale was upon us again, lashing the leaping, roaring 
water into great curlers. Up went the “queer thing,” and this 
time the odd style of the oaths from the returning men could not 
but impress one with the inventive genius of some of the quaint 
characters that, from time to time, appear among them. As the 
last boat was approaching the vessel the sea was a broken, tor- 
tured mass of water. When the boat was about 75 feet distant, 
a sea lifted with that peculiar backward motion that they some- 
times take when about to start on the forward rush, caught the 
boat on its crest and, with fearful speed, carried *it toward the 
vessel. The men sat calmly, with oars ready, during the drive. 
They evidently knew what to expect. Instead of a smash against 
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the side of the schooner, or being driven in over the rail, the crest 
subsided not 10 feet distant. Before the next drive could catch 
them they had the boat tackle hooked to the dory and had leaped 
aboard. 

This time the gale ‘kept right on, and, as if forbidding any 
further attempts at fishing, brought a fog with it. Exasperated, 
and with vehement condemnation of the weather, fishing was 
given up for the day and both trawls and bait put back into the 
hold. 

At one o’clock in the afternoon a thinning of the fog was ap- 
parent. Quickly all was bustle, bait and trawls were ordered on 
deck, and the dories made ready for lowering. A few moments 
later they were over the side with three tubs of trawl and no 
extra bait. 

The fog circle widened steadily, and soon we made out two 
other fishing vessels. All went well for a couple of hours, when 
we lost sight of the other vessels. 

Knowing by this that the fog was thickening, I began to watch 
closely our boats. The “queer thing” was immediately run to 
the main peak and the horn gotten into action. Then Captain 
Stanley ordered me to run the schooner to the lee dory and bring 
her to. That being accomplished, we waited. The dories ex- 
pect to find the schooner in that position and head for it, guided 
by wind and wave. 

Two of the dories were in sight and came aboard, the fog be- 
ing so thick that nothing could be seen more than two or three 
waves distant. At intervals the dories kept arriving. One of 
them reported having heard, only a few minutes before, Donlin 
and Stewart, evidently crossing our bows to leeward and shouting. 
The horn was turned in that direction for full five minutes, but 
no boat appeared. Several dories being yet out, the horn was 
turned to windward, and two of them were made out under sail 
coming from square abeam. Like gray ghosts they loomed from 
out the sombre veil, appearing and disappearing among the great 
hillocks of water that now, on account of their isolation by the 
fog, stood out in all their hugeness against the close background 
of gray. 

After what seemed like hours nine dories were in. Where were 
Donlin and Stewart? From their position in the line they should 
have been aboard long ago. Twenty minutes more were spent in 
waiting ; then it was “Up helm!” and away we went four miles to 
leeward, to be sure and be beyond them, for it is a serious affair 
to be lost in a fog in the winter season. 

When the four miles had been run out we came about and be- 
gan a systematic beat to windward, whence we had come, the 
horn, a continuous blower, being kept going all the time. First 
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we stood on the port tack, keeping six 
points full off the wind. This tack we 
held for a mile, then came about and 
stood off on the starboard tack for two 
miles, thereby crossing the line that we 
had sailed down one mile. This we re- 
peated, sailing on each tack one mile to 
either side of the line and covering the 
water completely. On the fourth tack 
we found them, and the joy was great. 

Not so well fared the men of the 
Catherine G. Burke. In the same fog 
three of their dories went astray. Two 
of them boarded her a short time after 
dark; the third was out all night, and 
would probably have been lost but for 
the moderating of the breeze and the 
clearing of the fog. They got aboard 
about daylight. 

This was destined to be an unfor- 
tunate trip for the Burke. <A few days 
before one of the dories was tripped, 
the two men being in the water and 
hanging on to the overturned boat for a long time before the next 
dory sighted them. The following Saturday during the heavy 
blow, when bound home and only 20 miles from Highland Light. 
her skipper was washed overboard and lost. Almost in the same 
spot on the day previous a man was lost off the fisherman Kineo 
while shaking a reef out of the mainsail. And so they go— 
sixty-six of them in 1908 from these banks and nearly 300 from 
the Grand Banks! A fearful toll, surely! 

It seemed odd to be lying here in the fog, lifting and swoop- 
ing, the main boom fetching up with “whangs” that made the 
whole after part of the vessel quiver, the horn going occasion- 
ally—very occasionally. To all appearances a feeling of perfect 
safety pervaded the ship, no uneasiness being displayed either by 
word or action. 

Upon remarking about the infrequent intervals at which the 
horn was blown, I was told that on this part of the bank there 
was no occasion for the use of the horn in fog except for the 
fishing vessels to let each other know of their proximity, the 
reason being that no master of a vessel would knowingly bring 
her into these waters, because of the fact that the ridge of the 
shoal lay directly in line between us and the Nantucket South 
Shoal Light vessel, the latter being the mark steered for by all 
vessels bound from Europe. Singular that. the dreaded ridge 
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should be our protector against the more-to-be-dreaded man! 

The morning found the breeze from the southwest and too 
strong for fishing. As it is called fishing weather until the 
breeze is of greater than a 30-mile velocity, one may know that 
it takes a very rough sea to keep the men from going out to set, 
A cast of the lead placed us in latitude 41.58, longitude 67.10. 

About 7:30 in the morning a man reported to Captain Stanley 
a vessel fishing to windward. This was said with an injured air, 
the tone indicating that he felt the disgrace of being aboard when 
the men from another vessel were fishing. 

‘Fishing!’ said the skipper, hustling on his oilers. ‘Fishing! 
Did you say fishing? By the Lord Harry, I'd like to see the boat 
that’s fishing while we're joggin’!” 

By this time he was on deck scanning sharply a schooner that 
was about seven miles away to windward. After a good look, 
he said, partly to himself and in a tone of great doubt: “‘Fish- 
Then in a voice of some irritation, “Dan! I say, Dan, 
what kind of eyes have you got that you can tell that fellow is 
fishing ?” 

Before Dan could get out, “I think he is,” the skipper was diy- 
ing down the companionway and hurrying over to his seat on an 
inverted bucket. But Dan’s protest had its effect; by half-past 
eight it was, “Get 
ready, boys!” and 
soon, “Lower away 
windward dory!” 

“Queer, hard wea- 
ther,” said the skip- 
per; “I don’t know 
whether the men can 
fish or not.” 

The queer thing 
about it was that the 
barometer remained 
faithfully on “good,” 
while the weather re- 
mained steadily bad. 
But bad it is any- 
where on the North 
Atlantic during the 
winter months, par- 
ticularly on Georges. 

The men _ made 
fairly good fishing of 
it, coming aboard for 
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dinner with good catches, filling a pen 
in either side of the cabin house with 
5,000 pounds of fish each. 

Dinner over, it was, “Lower away!” 
About noon some vessels bore up from 
the southern part of the bank, one of 
them—the Onato—crossing our stern 
and hailing, to inquire whether we 
were on the fish. A noble sight she 
presented as she boiled along with a 
rush and roar, throwing up the water 
in white masses in her wake, her deck 
crowded with rugged men, mainsail 
reefed, jib triced up, and going a good 
13 or 14 knots. Hearty greetings 
came from her oil-skinned crew. We 
watched her until she came up into the 
wind about a mile away and began set- 
ting. 

It was a fine sight, after the signal 
to return was given, to see all of our 
ten dories coming down before the 
wind under sail. They were well 
bunched, and the lift and fall of them 
as they drove and careened over the 
swelling lifts of water gave them the 
appearance of birds sweeping toward 
their haven for the night. 

About 4 p. m. two vessels appeared 
from the northwest—fishermen just 
out. One of them, the Rob Roy, 
swung across our bow and hailed. 
Being told the fish were there, she 
bore away to get a clear berth for set- 
ting. This vessel excited the admira- 
tion of all of us by the manner in 
which she swung over the heavy seas. 
Without a pitch or a toss she breasted 
the great swells and descended into the 
hollows with a gentle rocking that en- 
tranced the eyes and made one forget 
that this beautiful creation was a fish- 
erman. At no other time had I seen 
anything like its motion, save once off 
Point Judith in a heavy “southerly,” 
when we ranged across a 40-foot yawl 
of canoe-like model, whose every 
movement in the boisterous turmoil 
filled us with an ecstatic delight. 
Graceful in the extreme, she seemed to 
be toying with the power of the waves, 
so completely was she their master. 
To nothing could we compare her be- 
havior save to the Mother Cary’s 
chickens that were at that moment 
flitting over the roughened surface of 
the ocean in rhythmic cadence with its 
most violent undulations. 

“There,” said our skipper, “is the 
finest working vessel of the fleet; she 
can execute any manceuvre under 
any sail.” 

I watched her every motion as she 
Swept over the surface from the time 
she spoke us_ until she dropped her 
dories—a queer operation so late in 
the day and a storm rising ; and finally, 
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just before nightfall, I saw that she 
had parted her fore throat halyards. 
She was running before the wind at 
the time, and night closed in soon 
after. 

Shortly before dark “Dory under 
the bow to windward hauling trawl to 
le’ward!”’ was the cry that came along 
our deck. Down went the helm and, 
a moment later, two scared faces ap- 
peared from under our lee bow, our 
vessel swinging barely in time to save 
us from rolling them beneath our keel. 

A couple of hours after dark we 
were jogging under mainsail, foresail 
and jumbo (forestaysail), with wheel 
lashed down. The seas were causing 
everything movable, including the men 
sitting on the cabin floor, to slide oc- 
casionally back and forth, and the 
Stanley was making wide sweeps as 
she fell off and came up into the wind 
in her semi-hove-to condition. Two 
men were in the watch on deck. 

“---- o-o-y !” 

“Tom, did you 
asked one. 

“No, Harry; what was it like?” 

“IT couldn’t say exactly, but it 
seemed to go into me some.” 

They listened intently, but heard 
nothing more. The ship kept falling 
off and swinging up—falling off and 
swinging up. 

“She-ip - - - - - - !” 

“Tom! Did you hear that?” said 
Harry, excitedly. 

“What is it, Harry? What is the 
matter with you? I don’t hear any- 
thing!” 

“Well, I do. I’m 
someone hail.” 

“No! no! boy; don’t let this thing 
get onto your nerves. I’ve seen many 
a good man spoiled by thinking too 
much of the fellows that’s lying down 
below us. Our watch is up now; go 
call Neilson and Stanhope.” 

Harry went below, but so firm was 
he in his conviction that he had heard 
a hail from out the swishing roar of 
the breaking seas that he told the new 
watch to keep a sharp ear for a hail 
from off the lee quarter. 

It was getting very cold, and the 
wind was biting as the new watch 
went on deck, causing them to muffle 
closely in their oilers and tie the flaps 
of their sou’westers down under their 
chins. They talked over Harry’s idea, 
listened intently for a while, then 
berthed themselves as comfortably as 
they could under the circumstances, 
for there is not much else that men 
can do save to look for lights and take 
care and not get washed overboard. 

A lull came in the wind, and, shortly 
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CHART OF GEORGES SHOAL 


after, “Ahoy ze schoonaire!” came floating faintly over the water. 

“What in H ! Say, Neilson, what can it be a night like 
this—a banshee ?” ° 

“Banshee your grandmother! That is a man!—and there is 
another !” he exclaimed, as in a stronger voice there came from 
the distance, “Skepaire, ahoy! Meestaire, ze schoonaire! Ahoy! 
Ahoy, ze feesherman! Ahoy!” 

“The poor devils are hailing for all they are worth during the 
lull. Go call the skipper.” 

The skipper was quickly on deck. 
breeze!’’ said he. “All hands, take in the mainsail! 
you want, Neilson?” 

“There’s a couple of men hailing off our lee quarter!” 

“Men hailing? You don’t say! All right the mains’l, boys! 
Slack away the tail rope! [forestaysail sheet]. Cast loose the 





“Great Scott! what a 
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wheel! Keep her up to the wind, Neilson! Don’t let her come 
about! She will make but little headway now;; that is all we can 


do for them. ’Twould be no use to fall off and try to pick them 
up; we might miss them in the dark.” 

In a few minutes the hail was heard again, close aboard, and 
presently a dory could be made out alongside; in it were two 
thoroughly tired dorymen. They threw their painter aboard, 
which was caught by one of our men, and climbed over the rail. 
They told us they had seen our lights a short time after dark and 
had been chasing us ever since—over two hours. 

Though nearly hove-to, a schooner will make considerable 
headway as she falls off and comes up into the wind. Hope and 
despair had possession of them alternately as they would gain on 
us and then lose. Hard work it was in the rough seas and grow- 
ing breeze; but their lives were the stake, and they had to win. A 
drive off to leeward and death was their lot if they could not 
catch us. 

As soon as they told us they belonged on the Rob Roy, Capt. 
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Stanley ordered a man into the rigging with a torch, calculating 
that the Rob Roy must be within seeing distance. 

The torch had been showing but a few minutes when another 
appeared far off on our starboard bow. We trimmed sail and 
were soon bowling toward the light, which was evidently coming 
toward us. As we ran across her wake, we could see by her 
torches that it was the Rob Roy. We luffed immediately, with 
the Rob Roy a little way off to port, and lighted three torches, 
showing plainly all of our port side near the main rigging. While 
the rescued dory was being hauled up into the light from astern 
our skipper whispered to me, “It’s an ill wind blows nobody good.” 
Then he told the Frenchmen (Canadian) to jump in and toss 
their catch aboard. While the fish were being dressed and 
stowed in the hold the Frenchmen leaped aboard and their dory 
was hoisted over the rail and nested, all this being done in the 
broad glare of the torches to show the Rob Roy what was going 
on and that their men were safe. The men were given supper 
and two of our crew gave up their berths to them, sleeping on 
makeshifts themselves. In the meantime the mainsail was 
stowed, the breeze now being a strong gale. The dorymen had 
been picked up none too soon. 

During the night the skipper was uneasy. It may have been 
the Master Mariners’ Ball that was in his mind, for it was to come 
off on Thursday evening, and it was now Tuesday night. At 9 
p. m. a serious talk was indulged in, all hands agreeing that if the 
ball was to be attended we should be under way. It was finally 
decided to lay until morning, anyway. 

All night the southerly grew until, at 3:30 a. m., as the skipper 
went up the companionway to “take another look,” he was heard 
to say, “Great Lord! What a hell of a breeze for a run home! 
Up with the mains’l, boys!’ And soon the boys were swaying it 
up with a will. “All right the peak! Sway up the throat! Jig 
her up, boys; jig her up! All right the throat! All right the 
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A PEN IN THE ALLEYWAY HOLDING 5,000 POUNDS OF FISH 


peak! Give us a sound! Draw away forward! Main sheet, 
boys! Give her a good full, now! WNor’-nor’west the course!” 
This would carry us clear of the ridge. 

Away we went at a leerail gait, the sea at intervals tumbling 
aboard and down the companionway. You don’t know how so- 
ciable it seemed to see the water coming into the main cabin ance 
more! Somehow, out in this winter wilderness one gets to think 
that, without the water rushing the deck occasionally and a 
barrel or two of it tumbling down the companionway, there is no 
life to things, and that all is tame and uninteresting. A slop of 
water always creates merriment, particularly if it manages to 
catch someone between his neck and the oil jacket or over an 
open boot-top. 

From no other viewpoint can the awful power of the great 
masses of water raised by the winter gales be seen as well as from 
the low decks of these vessels. Being within a few feet of the 
ocean’s level, the grandeur of the advancing wave can be seen in 
all its hoary-headed majesty, and the quick lift up the long slope 
in a vessel so small that she travels from twice to three times her 
own length before reaching the crest gives one a most vivid 
idea of the power and possibilities for destruction contained in 
the mass of water that is approaching at the speed of an average 
express train. Another fascination in being on the low level 
rather than on the 20 to 40-foot height of the ocean steamer’s 
deck is that the waves board freely, and when one has need to 
traverse the deck he has the exhilaration of the race along it be- 
tween the rushes of the seas ; and, sometimes, if about to be caught 
by one, a quick dash is necessary to a point of vantage, where he 
clings tightly while the water foams past, knee-deep, if luckily it 
be not more. 

About daybreak the wind began to head us and the skipper 
went up to take a look. 

“Give her a full, man! Let her have a chance! There, now, 
that’s more like it!” he was heard to say; and away came every- 
thing movable from the port side. 

‘By the wind, boy; but a good full!” And with this parting 
admonition the skipper came below, saying: “It’s too bad about 
your pictures, Goldie. Let me see; since we have been out we 
have had the sun but a few minutes. Never mind; if the sun 
shows at all we will lower a couple of dories and give you a 
chance.” ~ 

It was a reefing breeze of about 40 miles an hour from the 
westward, with snow squalls, the sun trying hard to show be- 
tween the squalls. The fore rigging and the decks were begin- 
ning to coat with ice. Nice conditions, surely, in which to be out 
in an open dory trying to level a camera held in fingers blue with 


“Lower away the jumbo! 
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cold! However, if the captain was willing to stop the ship and 
send the men out I ought to be ready to go. 

The watch on deck was ordered to keep a sharp lookout for 
bull birds, that we might know just when we were leaving the 
edge of the bank, these birds being sure indicators of its location. 
At 7:25 a. m. a flock of them was seen crossing our bow, and 
at 8:25 a. m. the schooner was brought into the wind for a sound- 
ing. From this position the log was put out to show distances 
made. 

When the schooner was brought up, she rolled heavily in the 
great seas, the boom fetching up with a couple of awful jolts, 
and away went the shackle from the stern, freeing the heavy spar 
from all restraint. The way it whipped was hair-raising. Out 
it would go till broad off; then back it would come like an ex- 
press train, whipping the big block back and forth with vicious 
snaps. 

“Stand clear, boys! Look out!’’: would be the cry as the block 
would whiz toward a man with the speed of a cannon ball. 
Main sheet, boys! Let go the throat 
and peak halyards! By Hell! there goes the bridle off the gaff! 
Jumpin’ Christmas, what next? Main sheet, boys! In with her!” 

The boom was secured in the jack (crotch), the sail furled, 
jumbo raised, a spare bridle gotten out, and all hands turned to 
to make repairs. So quickly did the men work that at nine o’clock 
they were swaying up on the mainsail, and soon after we were 
bowling along again, “all ataunto” and making great headway in 
the freshening breeze, which was soon sending the seas across 
our decks. 

“Short voyage,” said Joe LeClaire, one of the rescued French- 
men. “Make first set last night; bound home des morning!” 

“Tt is a short trip, Joe,” said I. “Won’t you have your picture 
taken ?” 

We were in the fo’c’s’l’ at the time, and all hands shouted for 
the two men to put on their togs and have their pictures taken in 
style. They did so, and we went on deck. Though the seas were 
boarding freely, I placed them, for the sake of the light, at the 
fore lee rigging. I should have known better. 

Half smiling, yet with a sort of “we-don’t-like-the-lee-bow” 
expression in their faces, they posed with the natural instinct of 
Frenchmen. Hardly had the camera been snapped when a wave 
boarded, burying them to their waists and nearly washing them 
away. Joe, the one with the fine moustache, did not seem to like 
the operation. Shaking the water from him with a scowl on his 


face, he cried, “Huh! Save from doree; drown takin’ pictur’ !” 
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and they both laughed and made for the fo’c’stle gangway. 

It was now noon, a rattling breeze of about 40 miles blowing, 
and a sharp sea on. The last time I came aft the decks were 
icing fast, and, as it was a case of full dress (oilers, rubber boots, 
sou’westers and mittens) for dinner or a drenching in the seas 
that were now rushing the deck and coming in large bolts down 
into the cabin, I chose not to make the dash forward, preferring 
to wait until supper time and take the risk of the race to the table, 
which is always spread in the forecastle, being more comfortably 
made. The stomachs of the rest were built on lines that forbade 
the comforts of the external parts of the body being considered, 
so by ones and twos they made the dash. 

At dark the cook was reported to have “A dog of a chowder!” 
This was more than my stomach could resist; for, be it known, 
of all the delicious, appetizing dishes ever concocted the fish 
chowders made by these chefs of the sea are the finest. No one 
can withstand them. So on went boots, oilers, sou’wester and 
mittens, and away I went, slipping, sliding, grasping at main rig- 
ging, kitts, dories and fore rigging; scrambling and ducking; 
shrugging my head into my shoulders as a larger bolt than usual 
would pour over me, ever gaining toward that steaming bowl 
whose fragrance was now invading my nostrils. 

All through the day and early night we were heading north by 
west toward Matinicus Island Light, off the coast of Maine. Dur- 
ing the night we came about and stood west by south. No sooner 
was the ship tacked than Peter, my bunk mate, rolled down on top 
of me, and from that time until breakfast call he was busy trying 
to keep to his own side of the bunk. Sometime before daylight 
we fell off the wind a little to let a steamer pass ahead of us. A 
little later the captain ordered the jib on her. 

“Hadn’t we better run her off until the jib is set?’ asked the 
man at the wheel. 

“Run her off ! 





What for?” asked Captain Stanley. 

“She is putting her bowsprit under,” said the man. 

“Under what?” looking around eagerly. “I don’t see anything 
for her to put her bowsprit into. It’s as smooth as Bill Bailey’s 
duck pond. Great heavens, man! what do you want—to slide 
back to where we come from?” 

The jib was soon on; the boat responded nobly, and the seas 
took a renewed interest in boarding and sweeping the length of 
the deck. A little after eight in the morning the sun broke out 
between two clouds laden with snow, and gave promise of being 
seen more freely later. At 8:30 it moderated slightly, and, 
though the snow squalls were frequent, the sun seemed inclined 
to shine brightly between them. 

“Now is your chance; how is this for taking pictures?” asked 
the skipper. 

“The sun is not high enough yet, Captain; I would like to be as 
near 12 o'clock as possible. Don’t you think the sun will con- 
tinue ?” 

“Yes; we will probably have snow squalls with a good sun be- 
tween all day; you just tell me when and we will fetch her up.” 

“Will the men be willing to go out?” 

“Just leave that to me; they will go, all right.” 

By ten o’clock the breeze was hard again and it was snowing 
thickly at intervals. To gain some idea of what the men thought 
of the weather, I quietly asked a few of them separately if they 
would call it fishing weather. As far as the wind is concerned, 
the men go cheerfully in a breeze up to 30 miles’ velocity, which 
of necessity creates a rough sea. In answer to my questions they 


were unanimous in saying that it was away beyond fishing weather 
and they wouldn’t care to be out. 
aging. 

At eleven o’clock the breeze was as hard as ever and the snow 
came with almost every cloud; but the sun was bright, and it was 
my last chance. 
and failed to get any pictures. 


The prospect was not encour- 


The winter before I had been out eighteen days 
Here was another winter voyage 
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ending in failure, as far as the pictures were concerned. Mechan- 
ically I began putting on a full storm outfit, and, when dressed, 
said to Captain Stanley, “I am ready, Captain.” 

“Boys, lower away two dories! .. Have a full fishing outfit in 
one!” : 

They looked at one another in surprise and then at me, knowing 
I must be in some way. connected with the order. Seeing 
that they did not get under way, I said, “We are going to take 
pictures from a dory, and I want no man to go unless he wants 
to himself for the fun of the thing.” 

With a landsman talking that way to them, one might as well 
have waved a red tablecloth at a bull. A half roar went up, “I’m 
going!” “And I!” “Me, too!’ “And me!’ In ten seconds the 
whole bunch were “hollering” for a chance to be one of the four, 

Away we went on deck; a dory was swung out, and as soon 
as the boat touched the water I dropped in, the two rowers quickly 
following. We got away safely, the two men taking the oars, 
while I ’sconced myself in the stern, having two cameras loaded 
with eighteen shots, besides several rolls of film in my pockets, 
The second boat was soon out, and the schooner began to circle 
around us. 

In a winter storm accompanied by snow, in a sea raised by a 
westerly wind which had been blowing for about a day and a 
half at 35 to 50 miles an hour, with ice forming in the dory, these 
men, having caught the spirit of the affair, lent themselves to it 
with a wild enthusiasm that reminded one of a close game of base- 
ball. Cheers and yells of delight rose from the crowded ‘rail of 
the schooner as the dories swept up the side of a wave or side- 
stepped on a crest. They roared with excitement when a crest 
hit the other dory and nearly threw out one of the men, and again 
when our dory topped a crester and literally fell over the back 
edge of it. It was a wonderful sensation to be out there so far 
away on the open ocean revelling in any extra opportunity for an 
unusual picture, yelling in feverish ecstasy at the various posi- 
tions of peril either boat might be thrown into! . One boat was 
paying out and hauling trawl; throwing off the fish; riding to the 
buoy ; raising the anchor ; riding, lifting, disappearing in the deep 
hollows, and rising over the crests as though to see where we 
were, and then would come down to us under short sail, the sea 
beaten into foam by the violence of the wind. 

The fun being over, we returned to the schooner, my com- 
panions leaping for the rail as the dory swung in on a sea and 
going over it cleverly; I attempted the same thing on the next 
sea, but my boots slipped on the ice and I went into the bottom of 
the dory instead, and, before I could recover, the men had hooked 
on to bow and stern and had the boat over the rail. 

As the camera levels mountains, shearing them of much of their 
grandeur, in like manner it levels the waves, leaving them, no mat- 
ter what the turmoil, tame-looking, so that in most of these illus- 
trations the strength of the wind is indicated merely by the amount 
of foam shown on the water. 

By four o’clock the deck, dories and rigging were coating freely 
with ice, and by dark everything forward was well covered. The 
sky was now taking on the appearance of a general storm and the 
wind was moderating so much that the reef was shaken out of 
the mainsail for the first time since leaving Gloucester. 

For nearly eight days we had been sailing here and there, using 
the log and not using it, but always using the lead; yet, at four 
o’clock this day, when I asked Captain Stanley where he placed 
us, he answered, “We are from 25 to 30 miles to the eastward of 
Thatcher’s Island”; and as soon as the twin lights on the island 
were lighted, they were in plain sight. This gives a striking ex- 
ample of the wonderful knowledge these skippers have of the 
depths of water and of the material and character of the bottom. 

From here on the water was smooth and our progress slow. A 
little after midnight we slid into Boston harbor, and at 2:15 a. m. 
it was “Down jib! Let go the anchor!” 
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AKE WIN NE- 
BAGO, that 
beautiful stretch 
of water in east- 
ern Wisconsin 
so well known to 
the sailors of the 
inland lakes, was 
again the scene 
of the Inland 
Lakes Yachting 
Association re- 
gatta last Au- 
gust. The entry 
list was as large 
as ever, and, al- 
though the wind 
gods were not 
over - generous, 
the three cham- 
pionships were 
decided satisfac- 
torily to all concerned. Thirteen years ago the yachtsmen who 
sailed on the waters of Minnesota and Wisconsin decided to form 
an association of the clubs in their territory in order to see which 
club really had the fastest boats and the best sailors. Winnebago 
a, 1d the country thereabouts has many lakes, and, consequently, 
matiy clubs, w hile at that time Minnesota had only two repre- 
Bear. These last-mentioned 
soe are the summer resorts ke Minneapolis and St. Paul, and, 
as the rivalry between these cities is keen, so is the rivalry be- 
tween the clubs just as keen. New boats have been built each 
vear, and this year most of the honors went to the sailors from 
the north, as every one of the five boats entered by Minnetonka 
and White Bear took either a first or a second, while of the twenty- 
eight cups offered Minnetonka sailors carried away eleven and 
White Bear seven. 

There are three classes in the I. L. Y. A—namely, Class A, for 
sloops 38 feet in length, with 500 square feet of canvas; Class B, 
for sloops 32 feet over all and a sail area of 350 square feet, and 
the catboat class, which calls for a 21-foot craft with 250 feet of 
sail. The championship in each class is decided by points, the 
winner in\each race receiving as many points as there are starters 
in the class, while the second to finish has one less credit, and so 
on down the list of entries, the last boat to finish taking but one 
credit. Five races are scheduled in the I. L. Y. A. series, and it 
is necessary to sail three in each class to decide the champion. 

The first race, and every other race thereafter, is sailed over 
a triangular course, which is usually 12 miles for the sloops and 8 
miles for the catboats. The second race is to windward and re- 
turn and about the same distance. The idea is to give the boats 
as much windward work as possible. The Class B and C races 
are sailed in the morning, while the larger boats go over the course 
in the afternoon. 

lhe Marian Jean was the Minnetonka boat that took first honors 
in Class A, or among the*tatérs,” as the larger sloops are some- 
times called, while the Phantom, of White Bear, was but one point 
behind, and, in fact, the last race decided the championship, as 
these rivals were tied after the third of the four races were sailed. 

The morning of the last race both skippers had their craft out 
early “tuning up,” and not an inch of either boat was overlooked 
in the preparation for the deciding event. When the gun was 





KENO, WINNER IN CLASS C, 
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fired both sloops were in the best possible condition. The wind 
favored the ’Tonka sloop slightly, as there was just a fairly good,” = 
full-sail breeze blowing, while the Phantom needs a blow in order x i 
to have the advantage. Marian Jean was astern at the start, and, 

as the race was to windward and return, she did not overtake thé: x 
White Bear boat until the beat to windward. Yi 

The Minnetonka sloop was then sailing fast, however, and took } ; 
the lead, only to lose it on the second run, Kathryn drawing ahead, 
Phantom was still astern, and at the finish the "Tonka craft was 
in second place, one minute and twenty seconds after the Kathryn 
and two minutes and five seconds ahead of Phantom. 

This race gave Marian Jean a lead of one point, with the Pltafi- 
tom in second place and Menasha third. Kathryn was disquali- 
fied in the first race, and, as a result, lost her points for the day’$™ 
race. Had this boat sailed the first race without fouling, the” —~ 
Marian Jean would still have been the winner with four seconds; ~ | , 
but the Phantom and Kathryn would have been tied for second % 
place, with two firsts, a third and a fourth each. 3 

There were but three of the five I. L. Y. A. races sailed ihe 
Class B, and Cubanola, of White Bear, was the winner of two Of 4 ' 
these, with Iris, of Minnetonka, second. In the last race the ta- : 
bles were turned, as the "Tonka boat defeated the White Bear 
“half-rater” as decisively as it had been defeated itself in the first © 
two races. This left Iris but one point behind in the champion-* 
ship count. Allegro, of Duluth, had held third place in the first 
two races, but Scout took the position in the third, though the 
Duluth boat held third position in the championship. Fy, 

Keno, of Minnetonka, had little trouble in winning among the 4 
catboats, taking first in two of the races, while Patsy, of Oshkosh, 
was the winner of the other. In the first race the Oshkosh cat “3% 
finished in second place, but was disqualified. Patsy could not phat 
have won first honors; but, had the points not been taken away, 
she would have been a close second. As it was, “Dolly” Gray 
made a game fight in the last two races, and his boat finally took 
second honors. 

Elsie, Edith and Star were very evenly matched, with an un- 
lucky thirteen points each. A race was to have been sailed be- 
tween these boats to decide the winner, but, as the wind went down 
Friday evening before they crossed the line, the skippersscon- 
cluded to let the judges draw lots to decide their positions. When™> 
the strips of paper were selected Patsy was drawn first, with Edith 
second, Elsie and Star, the two scow models of the catboat fleet, 
were something of a disappointment, as their crews expected te 
have little trouble in defeating the heavier, sharp-nosed boats; 
but Keno and Patsy defeated both of them when there was any 
wind, 

When Class C was established by the Inland Lakes Yacht- 
ing Association it was intended to restrict it to sharp-nosed, sin- 
gle-rudder, centerboard boats; but the scow-model craft wa 
adopted by the Northwestern Association for Class C, and, as 
many clubs of the Inland Lakes Yachting Association: belong to 
the Northwestern, this model, which is clearly debarred Yyya_th 
original ruling, was allowed to sail by a later law. The owners 
of both types are dissatisfied, and the opinion of a number of the 
yachtsmen is that a Class D should be established exclusively for 
the scow-model boat. ad 

The cups and trophies offered for the week’s racing wete as 
handsome and numerous as ever in the history of the association. | 
There were two preliminary races besides the regular I. Lu.sertes 
and many of the cups were taken by the winners of these even 
Kathryn and Marian Jean were the largest single winner 
Kathryn taking five cups, while Marian Jean carried away four. a 
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» Keno was in the winning among the catboats, taking four cups. 
Among those taken by Kathryn was the Felker Challenge Cup, 


which she has now won three consecutive years. This cup was 
presented many years ago to the Oshkosh Yacht Club, and has 





been raced for ever since on Lake Winnebago; but Kathryn has. 


now won it the three times in succession, and will hold it per- 
manently. 
There was a strong wind blowing Monday for the first Class A 


» © and the boats were well bunched at the start. All the fleet 


A CLOSE FINISH BETWEEN COMET AND KATHRYN. 
*LERCIA, OF OSHKOSH, CLASS A. 
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t Kathryn came up to the line on the starboard tack, but the 
Oshkosh boat attempted to cross the line on the port tack, and, as 
she did not have the right of way, was forced about. In passing 
the judges’ boat her bilge-board caught the anchor rope and the 
sloop hit the bow of the launch about amidships, while the sail 
dragged along the flagstaff. Pats VI, Menasha, Comet and 
Mercia held the lead on the beat to windward, but at the second 
buoy the leaders were well bunched, with Marian Jean ahead. 

On the beat.to windward on the second round Kathryn worked 
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into second place, while the White Bear boat was third, with 
Handy Andy III, Comet and Menasha following. Marian Jean 
was still twenty-six seconds in the lead, but on the second spin- 
naker run this was cut down to fifteen seconds. At the start of 
the beat to windward Comet broke a side-stay and was forced to 
withdraw. The wind let up on this leg and Kathryn took the 
lead, crossing Marian Jean’s bow on the next to the last tack. On 
the next. two runs the wind freshened again and Marian Jean held 
her own with the Kathryn, while Menasha and Phantom finished 








MARIAN JEAN, 
CUBANOLA, CLASS B CHAMPION, FINISHING. 
GUN SEEN AT STERN OF JUDGES’ LAUNCH. 


WINNER CLASS A, LEADING COMET. 
SMOKE FROM 


third and fourth. 
Jean first honors. 

The crew of Iris, in Class B, worked the trick that Kathryn tried 
in the afternoon, and were across the line first and away to wind- 
ward of the fleet. Cubanola was sailing fast, however, and the 
Minnetonka boat was unable to hold the iead. On the last tack 
the White Bear sloop passed Iris and worked out a lead of 45 
seconds. On the beat to windward on the last round Iris did bet- 
ter ; but the wind failed, and when the boats crossed the line there 


Kathryn was later disqualified, leaving Marian 
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was a difference of two minutes and twenty-eight seconds between 
the rivals. Allegro had held third position, although Scout gave 
her a good run for the place several times. 

[he Class C boats were well bunched at the start, and, although 
the Keno was not first across the line, she nevertheless held the 
windward berth, and was soon in the lead. At the first buoy she 
had worked out a half-minute lead over Patsy, while Elsie was 
third. On the second beat to windward the Oshkosh boat got 
busy and the lead was cut down to 27 seconds, while on the sec- 
ond leg it was reduced to 10 seconds. The last leg, a beam reach 
to the finish line, the boats sailed a pretty race; first the Oshkosh 
boat would draw near, and then the Tonka catboat would crawl 
ahead, and at the finish line there was but 10 seconds between the 
boats. 

Elsie was in third position, and, after the finish, her crew pro- 
tested Patsy, and she was later disqualified. This gave Elsie sec- 
ond honors. 

On Tuesday the boats started, and, although Cubanola was 
within 21 seconds of finishing within the time limit in the Class B 
event, the race was called off. Class A and C boats were towed 
back to the harbor after their time limits were up. Likewise, on 
Wednesday morning the wind was light, and the catboats and 
“half-raters” failed to finish. 

The wind shifted from north to northwest just before the start 
of the Class A race in the afternoon, and was soon blowing about 
eight miles an hour. This increased and shifted into the east 
when the race was about half over, and the last leg, instead of 
being a beat to windward, was a close reach. Marian Jean held 
the lead until the wind became so strong that the crew were un- 
able to hold their boat down, when Phantom forged ahead, with 
one-half a mile to sail. Kathryn at no time was within striking 
distance, and finished third. 

There was a good wind all day Thursday, although it was rather 
light at the finish of the Class B race. In the morning there was 
a full-sail breeze from off the lake and the sea was rolling fairly 
high. The Class A race was around the regular four-knot tri- 
angle, turning the southeast buoy first. The wind was northeast, 
making the first leg a reach, the second a beat, and the third a run 
back to the home buoy. Phantom was first across the line, with 
Kathryn, Nina, Comet, Menasha, Marian Jean, Mercia and Na- 
valed following. 

On the reach the Kathryn drew ahead, followed by Marian 
Jean. The leaders turned the first buoy in this order, but on the 
beat to windward Jack Ordway split tacks with them, and it was 
soon apparent that he gained by the move, for at the second buoy 
the White Bear boat was in the lead, with Kathryn second, four 
seconds later, and Marian Jean was over a minute astern. Posi- 
tions were not changed on the next two legs, but on the beat to 
windward Marian Jean passed Kathryn and was in second place, 
behind Phantom. Again the boats covered the two free legs with- 
out changing places, and on the beat to windward for the last time 
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did not shift positions, Phantom holding a good lead at the start 
of the run to the finish. 

On the run down the lake the boats astern would get the puffs 
first, and, as they neared the finish line, Comet overtook Kathryn, 
and both boats blanketed. Marian Jean. Ifthe "Tonka craft failed 
to finish second the White Bear boat would be in the lead for the 
championship. The moment was one of intense excitement, but 
in the last hundred yards the Minnetonka boat edged up into the 
wind and drew ahead, crossing the line a good minute and twenty 
seconds ahead of Comet, while Kathryn was three seconds later. 

The course for the morning races was to windward and return 
to a stake-boat set two miles out in the lake. Allegro led the fleet 
across the line: On the beat to windward Cubanola went after 
first honors and soon left Twenty Three astern, while Allegro was 
passed before the buoy was rounded. Iris also was “going 
some,” but did not take second place until the second beat to wind= 
ward, when Cubanola had pulled out a lead of one minute and 
forty-three seconds. This was increased on every leg, and at the 
finish there was a difference of over seven minutes between Cu- 
banola and Iris, while Allegro was some five minutes behind the 
"Tonka sloop. 

Patsy led at the start in Class C, with Keno second. The Min- 
netonka cat was to leeward, however, and had to pass the fleet 
before really holding second position. At the first buoy Patsy was 
six seconds ahead of Keno, while Star was third and Edith fourth. 
On the second beat to windward the "Tonka boat lost out as the 
boats neared the buoy, and there was a difference of a little over 
a minute in turning. On the run Keno gained again, but the 
Oshkosh craft had too big a lead, and at the finish there was a 
difference of 49 seconds. Edith was third, some four minutes 
after Keno. 

There was a good wind for the last day’s race, which was to 
windward and return, and the Class A boats were well bunched 
at the line. Menasha took the lead on the beat, with Kathryn 
second, while Phantom and Marian Jean followed, twenty-seven 
seconds separating the rivals. 

After about half the run home had been sailed the wind shifted 
and the race became a close and an easy reach. This time the 
*Tonka craft fared the best, and, when the turn was made, Marian 
Jean was first, with Kathryn second, Menasha third and Phantom 
fourth. There was only eight seconds between the leaders, and 
the Kathryn took the windward berth and passed the "Tonka 
“rater” before turning the outward mark, and was never headed 
thereafter. 

The races in Classes B and C were over the triangular course, 
with the first leg a beat to windward, the second a beam reach, and 
the third a spinnaker run. Iris was first across the line, with 
Allegro, Scout and Cubanola following. The Twenty Three did 
not start. 

On the beat to windward Iris worked out a lead of nearly two 
(Continued on page 468. ) 
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WINCHESTER, A 168-FOOTER, EQUIPPED WITH THREE TURBINE ENGINES AND USING OIL AS FUEL. 








A Triple-Screw, Oil-Burning, 262-Knot Yacht 


NE of the most interesting additions to the New York 
Yacht Club’s fleet during the present season was the fast 
express type turbine steam yacht Winchester, designed by 


Messrs. Cox & Stevens for Mr. Peter W. Rouss, of New York 


and Bayville, Long Island. 

The vessel was completed and ran her trials late in the summer 
of 1909, and made the trans-Atlantic trip early in the past sum- 
mer on her own bottom, and arrived in excellent condition, hav- 
ing sustained absolutely no damage on the trip. 

Winchester, as far as her hull is concerned, is designed on modi- 
fied torpedo boat lines, having a small midship section in com- 
parison to her displacement, the displacement being carried well 
toward the ends, a practice that is found to give the best result 
in vessels of high speed. The dimensions of Winchester are: 
Length over all, 168 feet; beam, 16 feet; draft, 6 feet. It was 
found possible to give considerable dead rise at all sections, and, 
the beam being carried well aft, this was associated with a mod- 
erate tumblehome from amidships aft and a considerable flare 
in the forward section. Thus, though the beam is not great, the 
amount of deck space is relatively large. The sheer is pleasing, 
being practically straight, with just enough life in it to suit the 
eye, the freeboard being rather high and at the forward end be- 
ing increased by a low bulwark. 

The vessel is flush deck throughout, thus making a point of what 
is the most attractive feature in a vessel of this type—namely, un- 
obstructed deck room. The hull is constructed of light steel 
plates of a special grade of high-tension steel, the plates below the 
waterline being galvanized. The frames, deck beams, etc., are 
all of light steel section, especially designed to give the maximum 
strength on a given weight. The craft is divided by five water- 
tight steel bulkheads, which add materially to her structural 
strength, and, in addition to the regular framing, she has a num- 
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ber of fore-and-aft steel members introduced into her construc- 
tion, the result being a hull that is extremely light and at the same 
time able to stand heavy service, as is shown by her passage across 
the Atlantic. 

The motive power of Winchester consists of three Parsons tur- 
bines, the low-pressure turbine being amidships and driving a cen- 
tral shaft, the high-pressure turbine driving the left wing shaft, 
and the intermediate turbine driving the right or starboard wing 
shaft. The low-pressure turbine is reversible, while the others 
are not; but, notwithstanding this fact, it has been found possible 
to stop and handle the vessel generally in crowded traffic with 
perfect safety, as, owing to her light displacement, she loses head- 
way readily. The engine-room compartment is separated from 
the boiler room, and contains, in addition to the turbines, the con- 
denser, which is unusually large and is on the port side; a direct 
connected electric-light set of ample capacity onthe starboard 
side, as well as the usual and necessary outfit of pumps of all de- 
scriptions, filter tanks, etc. As will be seen from the photograph, 
notwithstanding the very large power contained in the engine 
room, the effect as one looks into it is as if the engines had not yet 
been installed, the turbines being so small in diameter and so low 
that they are scarcely noticeable. This, of course, results in a 
very airy engine room and a cool one. 

The turbines are supplied with steam by two water-tube boilers 
situated in a compartment by themselves forward of the engine 
room, this compartment being so arranged that it can be put under 
pressure when it is desired to force the boilers, a large blower en- 
gine being provided for this purpose. One of the most interest- 
ing features of Winchester is the fact that these boilers are ar- 
ranged to be fired with oil fuel, and it is satisfactory to learn that 
this system has, in practice, proved most successful. The oil is 
carried in two tanks, one aft of the engine compartment and one 
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forward of the boiler 
compartment, so as to 
diminish the effect of 
change of trim caused by 
weight of fuel on board, 
there being a third or re- 
serve tank fitted in addi- 
tion. The Yarrow sys- 
tem of oil burning has 
been installed, in which 
the oil is sprayed through 
special’ burners by com- 
pressed air, and the sys- 
tem has been found easy 
of operation and entirely 
successful. 

On trial, Winchester 
made better than 26% 
knots without undue 
forcing, and is capable of 





DECK OF WINCHESTER, FROM ENTRANCE TO being run with perfect 
safety and comfort at that 


MAIN SALOON. 


rate of speed continuously, 
although her owner does not, as 
a rule, demand as much of the 
boat. On account of her large 
size and ample freeboard, this 
vessel makes her regular 
daily run of 30-odd statute 
miles each way with very little 
variation of time and with per- 
fect comiort to those on board. 
The use of turbines in this 
vessel was decided upon for the 
reason that she is high-powered 
for her size, and is intended to 
be used at a high rate of speed 
continuously. Under _ these 
conditions the turbines, from 
an economical point of view, 
equal, if they do not surpass, 
the result that could be ob- 
tained with reciprocating en- 
gines; and, what is much more 
important, their use results in 
a practical elimination of vibra- 
tion. The turbines themselves are, of course, perfectly balanced, 
and the propellers are so small in diameter, so far removed from 
the hull, and are driven at such a high number of revolutions, as 
to impart practically no vibration whatever to the structure. 
Notwithstanding the large power installed and the space occu- 
pied by the engines and boilers, Winchester has, as may be gath- 
ered from the photographs, very comfortable accommodations for 
owner and guests, as well as for the crew. The entrance to the 
after quarters is from the quarter deck, and one lands in a very 
attractive saloon, which is 16 feet in length and the full width of 
the vessel. This room is very handsomely decorated, and has, in 
addition to a comfortable sofa on each side, several very hand- 
some cabinets and a writing desk. At the forward end of this 
saloon are two single staterooms, 9 feet in length, each having a 
tull-size berth with drawers underneath and a wardrobe, seat and 
bureau with plate-glass mirror. Forward of these rooms, and 
communicating with each one of them, is a combined bath and 
dressing room extending the full width of the vessel, having mod- 
ern plumbing of the most approved type, the floor being tiled and 
the wainscotting also being of tiling. At the after end of the sa- 
loon a passageway gives entrance to an additional toilet room on 
the port side, and affords entrance to the after stateroom, which is 
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9 feet in length, the full width of the vessel, and has a built-in 
berth on each side with drawers underneath, two large hanging 


wardrobes and a bureau. 


‘The deckhouse is unusually large for a vessel of this type, and 
is of teak, this wood being also used for all other outside bright 
work. At the forward end is a dining-room, 16 feet in length, 
having an extension table capable of accommodating twelve 
guests without the least crowding. At the forward end of the 
dining-room a semi-circular seat is worked, and forms an at- 
tractive feature. The entrance to the dining-room is from the 
starboard side, and on the port side there is a door directly com- 
municating with the pantry, which is situated in the after part 
of the house on the port side, the space opposite the pantry on the 
starboard side -being used as the captain’s room. This is a con- 
venient arrangement, as the stairs to the bridge are close by and 
accessible. The space below the pantry is utilized as a galley, and 
contains a large ice box, dresser, sink, etc. Forward of this gal- 
ley space are the quarters for the officers and crew. These con- 
sist of two staterooms arranged for two officers each, one state- 
room for the chief engineer, a mess room, separate toilet for offi- 
cers and for the crew, and the forecastle, with accommodation for 
eight men. It will thus be seen that Winchester, while capable of 
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comfort at all, the filling 
plates being in the side, 
thus avoiding the danger 
of staining the deck, and 
there being no trace what- 
ever of any odor of oil in 
any part of the boat, even 
when under way. 

The general scheme of 
the interior finish below 
is white, the necessary 
color being given by the 
upholstery and hangings. 
This is in strong contrast 
to cabins where heavy 
hardwoods are used, and, 
upon entering, one is 
struck by the extreme 
light and airiness of the 
quarters. This is even ap- 
parent in the photographs 
accompanying this article. 








a speed of 30 miles an hour, 
has, at the same time, excellent 
cruising accommodations for 
the owner and guests, and pro- 
vides a comfortable home for 
the crew. She has shown her- 
self to be a good sea boat, and 
has proved most economical in 
running, on account of the 
saving of the turbine engines 
used under the conditions given 
and the low price of the fuel 
oil. Further advantages of the 
use of the oil are the absence of 
the dirt and dust accompanying 
coaling ship, the quickness with 
which the tanks can be filled, 
the decrease in necessary length 
of stoke-holes, and the reduc- 
tion possible in the number of 
crew caused by the absence of 
the firemen or coal passers. 
The use of the oil in this vessel 
has been attended with no dis- 
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The Lady Maud, Schooner Yacht 


A NARRATIVE OF HER LOSS ON ONE OF THE BAHAMA CAYS, FROM THE ACCOUNT OF A 
GUEST ON BOARD 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL 


(Reprinted by Courtesy of Harper & Bros.) 


CHAPTER IV—Continued. 


HIS strong wind held all day, and the yacht was really 
miserable, with her frothing scuppers and streaming fore- 
castle. The men liked the head-sea as little as any of us, 

and the only creatures who appeared to enjoy it were the dogs, 
who were incessantly springing about the decks, and barking at 
an extra heavy lurch, and shaking their coats free of the constant 
showers of spray which they were forever plunging into the 
bows to receive. : 

But at four o'clock the wind hauled away into the south, and 
though it blew with undiminished strength, yet the shift seemed 
to have deprived it of half its force. A reef was shaken out of 
the mainsail, and the reefed foresail set, and under this increased 
canvas the yacht drove like a thing possessed. The foam flew 
away from under her counter, and the tail of the wake looked 
to be dancing among the seas of the horizon; there was no longer 
the old severe pitching, even the rolling was moderated by the 
steady beam pressure, and no more water flew forward, unless it 
were now and again a bucketful of spray that flashed over the 
weather bulwark with the sparkle of a mass of brand-new silver 
coins, scattering as they went. 

This was the right kind of sailing: a warm, strong summer gale 
abeam, the sea a leaping surface of green and white, a fine sky 
overhead, with the swollen vaporous masses of the morning re- 
placed by a surface of feather-shaped clouds, very high and 
scarcely moving, and the yacht buzzing along like a steamer, 
with a belt of foam to windward, which the wind that swept out 
under the foot of the mainsail blew up in flakes, as though the 
inside of a feather-bed had gone adrift. 

That night at a quarter before nine I was chatting with Sir 
Mordaunt in the cabin, when Tripshore put his head into the 
skylight and told us that the Lizard lights were in sight. We 
bundled on deck, and looking away on the starboard bow, there, 
like a fire-fly hovering over the deep, was the last of the English 
shore-beacons we should see. The sunset had gone out of the 
sky, and the moon was on the other side of the vessel, and where 
the Lizard light was, the. sea was a great throbbing shadow. 

“Those lights, if I remember rightly,” said I, “are visible about 
twenty miles distant, so we know how far we are from the old 
home.” 

“They are, I think, the first lights a sailor sights when home- 
ward bound from the south,” he answered, “unless he happens to 
be blown near the Scillies. How many eyes must have watched 
for those sparks! What hopes and fears they must have kindled! 
Well, good-by, old country! 


‘Much as we have loved you, 
We'll dry the tears that we have shed before. 
Why should we weep to sail in search of ——’ 


health, eh, Walton? But many days must pass before we see those 
cliffs again, or behold that little spark yonder. And meanwhile 
may God have us all in His keeping!” 

We stood looking at the light—for the two beacons appeared 
one at that distance—and at the foaming sea around us (upon 
whose southern horizon the moon was shedding its soft white 
fires), and hearkening to the piping of the wind up aloft, and 
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the strong permanent hissing of the water at the bows of the 
yacht, whilst the far-off light got gradually smaller and smaller 
as we edged away toward the limit of the sphere within which 
it is visible, until it was no more than a needle’s point of bright- 
ness, and only apparent when the eye was directed a short dis- 
tance from it. At last it vanished, and there was no light at all 
that way except the stars twinkling blandly upon the water-line. 

Had we been bound to the West Indies with a freight that re- 

quired dispatch, we should have been put into fine spirits by the 
noble wind that blew us out of the English Channel, for it lasted 
all that Friday night and the following Saturday, and by way of 
favoring us to the utmost, veered to the eastward, so as to enable 
us to make the necessary southing; and for all these hours the 
yacht pelted under exactly the same canvas she had on her when 
we sighted the Lizard light, and we grew as used to the sweeping 
roar of the passing foam, and the humming of taut shrouds and 
snow-white cloths tearing at the bolt-ropes, as passengers in 
steamships to the throbbing of the engines. 
_ We were rather surprised when sitting down to dinner on 
Saturday to observe the door that shut off the sleeping berths 
open, and Norie emerge. He was yellow and haggard, and stood 
for some moments holding on to the door stanchions, evidently 
too nervous to let go; but presently, making a dash, he struck out 
for the table, reached it without mishap and swung himself into 
a chair. 

“An unexpected pleasure,” exclaimed Sir Mordaunt, looking 
at him with surprise. ‘We all thought you were in bed.” 

“So I was,” he answered; “but I felt hungry, and as I con- 
sidered the symptom a good one, I was determined to encourage 
a 

And hungry he unquestionably was. I never saw any man make 
a larger dinner. But from that moment he complained no more 
of seasickness. 

Lady Brookes, however, still kept her cabin, nor had I set eyes 
on her since Thursday. But next morning, after breakfast, whilst 
Sir Mordaunt and I were smoking our pipes on the grating abaft 
the wheel, her ladyship suddenly uprose through the companion, 
assisted in the rear by her maid Carey, who in turn was helped 
We both ran up to her. 

“Why, Agnes, this is brave! this is encouraging!” cried Sir 
Mordaunt, to whom it was very evident his wife had not unfolded 
her intention. “Walton, kindly shove that chair aiong. Carey, 
go and fetch a cushion for her ladyship’s back. Ada, throw the 
shawl over your aunt’s knees’; and for some moments all was 
bustle: it was like the arrival of a member of royalty at a ball. 

The invalid had chosen the right kind of morning for her first 
appearance. The strong wind had failed in the morning watch, 
so old Purchase had told us; there had been a calin for an hour; 
then a breeze had sprung up in the northwest, and that was the 
wind now blowing; every stitch of canvas had been piled upon 
the schooner, and she was softly and quietly sweeping over the 
deep blue fathomless sea like an albatross blown along by its out- 
stretched tremorless wings, gliding up and running down the long 
ocean swell, the long intervals between whose bright and foamless 
acclivities were too wide to make the regular motion inconvenient 
or even noticeable. The men were in their Sunday rig, lounging 
about the deck forward, some of them smoking, some reading, 
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nacle, “taking in” the yacht, with his hands behind him and his 
legs apart, I went up to him and said good-morning. 

“Another fine day, captain. The weather has favored us won- 
derfully so far.” 

“It has that, Mr. Walton, sir,” he answered, giving me a rather 
wandering look, and with an expression of suppressed mirth that 
might well be described as a smile rolled up in his face, though 
no words could convey the hilarity among the wrinkles and the 
mixed suggestions of his brown and purple countenance. “On- 
commonly fine weather we’ve had, and no mistake; and I don’t 
know that I’m a man as can ever get too much of it,” he added, 


some looking over the side at the luminous curve of water which 
the passage of the yacht arched over from either bow, and their 
smart clean dress prettily heightened the effect of the exquisitely 
white decks and the beautiful heights of gleaming sail which 
soared into a light blue sky, frosted in the east with minute spray- 
like clouds, whilst in the west it was an untarnished summer azure. 
It was surely a delightful picture to come upon after a three days’ 
imprisonment in the cabin, and Lady Brookes’ face brightened 
as she looked around her. Moreover, she was gratified by the 
pleasure her presence on deck gave her husband; and this, and the 
commotion her arrival among us created, put her into excellent 









spirits. Even the mastiffs seemed to suspect that there was to be 
no more seasickness aboard the Lady Maud, and breathed hard, 
and exposed their tongues, and shoved about among us as though 
in search of some means to unburden their minds of those feel- 
ings for the expression of which they could find no other vehicles 
than their tails. 

Whilst we stood talking, some men came aft to spread the awn- 
ing; and whilst this was doing, Purchase drew a red ensign over 
the quarterdeck capstan. 

“For divine service, my dear,” said Sir Mordaunt, answering 
the question in his wife’s face. 

This was as it should be; and presently the whole ship’s com- 
pany came aft and gathered around the capstan. 

All the incidents of a man’s progress to a great misfortune 
take a strange, pathetic significance after the trouble has hap- 
pened and he looks back and thinks of what went before. He then 
finds how full of meaning some things were which at the time 
went past as the veriest commonplaces. This was our first Sunday 
at sea, and our gathering together to worship knits all those people 
to me, so to speak, in a manner that makes that picture moving 
to recur to, though at the time I never could have believed the 
memory of it would affect me as it does. I have but to put down 
my pen and close my eyes and I see all those men and Sir Mor- 
daunt in the midst of them, and his wife (the only one among 
us seated), with her gaze fixed upon the prayer-book in her lap; 
and more than that, I see the great ocean stretching into the sky all 
around us, and have before me the very aspect of the heavens in 
the south and the leagues of flashing sunlight in the water. In 
thinking of it I feel like a child looking at a picture in a soap- 
bubble. The whole scene moves and is full of exquisite color. It 
is close to me; I am wondering at the brilliance and the life of it! 

And now it is gone! And so shadow-like becomes the yacht 
and her little company of men and women, nay, and those very 


with an effort to recover his gravity, and lifting his eyes—which 
resembled faintly illuminated cairngorms twinkling in the deep 
caverns under his brows—to the heavens. 

I stood to leeward of him, and a puff of wind breezing my way 
made my first suspicion certainty. The aroma of rum, or some 
equally strong spirit, was a most decided flavor in the air. “Hang 
me if I believe that complexion of his is weather,” thought I, 
twisting a glance at his red nose and fiery cheek-bones ; “and Lady 
3rookes may have keener eyes than her husband.” However, 
I had never smelled drink upon him before, and so I was not at 
all disposed to take notice of his present condition, that-was in no 
sense pronounced, and that might be very well due to a dram 
taken on an empty stomach. 

“Yes,” he continued, bringing his eyes from the sky, and with 
the humorous expression breaking out among the mahogany 
wrinkles again, “fine weather is always sootable to my feelings. 
If I had my way, breezes after this here pattern should be the 
prevailing winds, and the sea would never be rougher than what 
you see it now. But mind!” said he, with the insistence of a man 
who is resolved that you shall know he understands his own 
meaning, “I’m not going to say that all sailors are like me in 
this here fancy for smooth water and six-knot breezes. Some 
likes pickles strong and some likes ’em mild. I likes ’em mild, 
and the same here with cheese. Some sailor men don’t object 
to gales o’ wind, providing they blow the right way; and some 
prefer the draughts of air such as they tell me ye get down in 
the latitood of Captain Cook’s islands, where ye a’most forget 
the names of the running-gear for the want of using it. Now, 
Thomas!” he suddenly bawled, “mind where you chuck that 
water. Shut the skylight, one of you. Steady as she goes, 
William,” turning to the man at the wheel. “How’s her head, 
William ?” 

The fellow gave the course; but I noticed that he bit his under 


> 
t waves lip and looked astern, holding the little wheel with one hand. The 
t “That o’er th’ interminable ocean wreathe truth is, the joke lay not so much in the dash of drink that made 
, Their crispéd smiles,” the old fellow’s face laughable to look at and his deep salt voice 
so unreal as a part of the vanished experience, that I seem to be diverting ” hear, but in the collier-like mannerism it forced out 
as one who has acted with phantoms and taken part in a per- of him. His dress only travestied him. What he wanted was by 
, formance witten takelk enn‘a dee musty old beaver, and a long coat, and a red shawl round his 
i throat, and a frame-work of grimy decks, and a surface of 
, CHAPTER V patched cloths stretched upon yards made for other vessels. Yet 
; ; I am bound to say he knew navigation—enough, at least, to enable 
5 Fripay, June so-and-so; eight days out; longitude about 15 de- him to point his sextant and prick some kind of course. The 
grees W., latitude about 39 degrees N., which is near enough, as_ first day he came on deck “to shoot the sun” I thought he only 
t I have no other log book than my memory to go by. exhibited the instrument to bamboozle Sir Mordaunt, and that he 
, | awoke early, and finding the cabin close and the sky shining had no other notion of finding his way to the West Indies than 
like blue silver through the port-hole, I bundled on my clothes by dead-reckoning, which latter I suspected from the care he took 
e and went on deck. It was a little after six; the sea was smooth to keep the log going. But I was undeceived when he sung out, 
1 and flecked with foam; what wind there was was abeam, and the “Strike eight bells,” though I had like to burst with iaughter when 
e yacht was heading southwest under a crowd of canvas. The I saw him bobbing after the sun, staggering about the deck with 
4 watch on deck were washing down, and the sunshine flashed inthe the sextant to his eye, as though some one had given him a blow, 
q glass-clear water which they sent gushing from the buckets, whilst and he was trying to reduce the swelling by a cold application. 
$ they swabbed and scrubbed, with their trousers turned above their “Isn’t that a ship yonder?” I said, pointing over the bow, hav- 
t stout white calves, and made the schooner as busy as a hive with ing suddenly caught sight of a speck of gleaming white against 
" their movements. the sky where the vague horizon met it. 





Purchase was in charge, and seeing him standing near the bin- 





He bobbed and sheltered his eyes, and after cleansing them 
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several times by means of wedging his knuckles into the hollows 
in which they lay buried, exclaimed, “Ay, it’s a sail,” and so say- 
ing, went for the glass. He was a long while bothering over the 
focus, and when at last he adjusted the tubes to his vision, he 
was unable to hit the object, repeatedly dropping the glass and 
looking for the sail, with one eye closed. 

“Give me the glass, captain,” I exclaimed, impatiently, for I was 
beginning to think the man more muddled than I had at first sus- 
pected, and noticed with annoyance the amused glances which the 
fellows who were cleaning the decks cast at him; for it did not at 
all please me that a man holding the responsible postion that Pur- 
chase filled should jeopardize the discipline of the vessel by mak- 
ing himself ridiculous in the eyes of the crew. I took the glass, 
but was afraid to look the old fool in the face for fear of laugh- 
ing ; I therefore quitted that side of the deck. There was not much 
to see. The vessel ahead was on a line with our bowsprit end, and 
only her highest canvas was visible. The sunshine, however, 
poured full on the stranger, and made what was shown of her 
very clear and sharp against the sky, whereby I perceived that 
she was a square-rigged vessel, but whether bark, or ship, or brig 
I could not tell. 

I went below for a cold bath; and when I came on deck gain, 
at eight o’clock, Purchase’s watch was up and he had gone to his 
cabin. Nobody belonging aft excepting myself had turned out, 
and as all the crew were getting their breakfast, the only persons 
on deck were Tripshore and the man at the wheel. The mate 
touched his hat to me, and not knowing I had been on deck be- 
fore, pointed out the vessel ahead, that, greatly to my surprise 
when I perceived that she was going our way, we had risen con- 
siderably whilst I was below. 

“Yonder should be either a very slow boat, Mr. Tripshore,” 
said I, “or else the Lady Maud is sneaking along much faster 
than she appears to be going.” 

“There’s no weight in the wind, sir, pretty as it is,” answered 
Tripshore ; “and that chap ahead, I dare say, now, is loaded down 
to his chain-plate bolts; whilst, if you’ll look around you, you'll 
see there’s nothing to stop the Lady Maud—the sea like silk, the 
draught steady enough to keep everything pulling, and a square- 
sail on her light and big enough to blow her along in a calm.” 

This was true. I ogled the stranger again, and judged from the 
hoist of her topsails, which were just visible, that she was a 
large Indian or Australian ship. I put the glass down, and asked 
Tripshore if the skipper was below. 

“Yes, sir; he went below when I relieved him at eight bells.” 

“He must have knocked about a great deal in the sun in his 
youth,” said I, gravely, watching Tripshore’s face. “It’s not to 
be supposed that his nose caught the color it wears in the North 
Sea.” 

He laughed, but made no answer. 

“Sir Mordaunt,” I continued, “says his complexion is owing to 
weather. What do you think, Mr. Tripshore ?” 

““Tt’s not my place to take notice of things which don’t concern 
me, sir,” he answered, but so significantly as to make me see he 
followed my drift. 

“Why, perhaps not, if the things don’t concern you. But if you 
happen to be a passenger aboard a vessel, her captain’s character 
and skill and habits ought to interest you, I should say, Mr. 
Tripshore, seeing that your life is in his hands, and that it en- 
tirely depends upon him whether you shall be drowned or not.” 

“That’s right enough, sir,” said he. “The captain of a vessel 
ought to be a man of first-rate character, and I don’t know that 
the people who are along with him haven’t a right to watch his 
character, and notice when it’s ship-shape and when it isn’t.” 

This was all the justification I needed for having spoken to him 
about Purchase. For though I had made up my mind to say noth- 
ing about having noticed the old man the worse for liquor, I was 
bothered, if I had not been surprised, by the discovery, and hoped, 
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by speaking to Tripshore, that he would hint to Purchase I had 
spoken as if I suspected an intemperate habit in him, for that 
might frighten him, and hold him away from the bottle. Perhaps 
as a man who knew something about the sea I found a significance 
in the incident that would have escaped a landsman. It was 
enough to think of our sleeping below, and the schooner in charge 
of a man thick with rum, and blinking in the eyes of a squall, to 
make me anxious and determined to watch him. But, as I before 
said, I would take no further notice of what I had observed be- 
yond talking to Tripshore, so that he might advise Purchase to 
be on his guard; that is, if they were friendly, which it was out 
of my power to inform myself upon, as they were rarely on deck 
together for any length of time, and what passed below was hid- 
den from me. 

Norie arrived from the cabin shortly before breakfast, but I 
did not meet the others before the meal was on the table. Who 
had given orders for the provisioning of the Lady Maud I never 
knew. I doubt if it were Sir Mordaunt, for the foresight could 
only have been shown by an old and experienced sea caterer. 
Considering that our live stock consisted only of poultry, I have 
often wondered how the cook managed to stock the table so 
sumptuously, though at the time I took what came without specu- 
lation. Our breakfasts in particular were always remarkable for 
plenty and variety. On a fine day like this, when the sunshine lay 
upon the open skylight, and the drawn curtains softened the light, 
and fresh currents of air breezed down through the windsail with 
force enough at times to keep the leaves of the plants and flowers 
trembling, no prettier scene could be imagined than the Lady 
Maud’s cabin. Nothing but the motion of the vessel could have 
persuaded you that you were not in some low-ceiled, richly fur- 
nished apartment ashore—that is, after finding a fictitious raison 
d’etre for the solid mainmast that pierced the two decks, and at- 
tributing the radiant stand of arms against the buikhead to some 
capricious decorative fancy. 


CHAPTER VI. 


NoTHING could have been more delightful than our run into the 
Horse Latitudes. Gales and dead calms, terrible thunder-storms 
and breezes fair one hour and foul the next, are the characteristics 
of these parallels, which (so historians say) got the name of 
“Horse” because, during the union between England and 
America, numbers of horses were exported from the mother 
country, and it was reckoned that more of the animals died in 
these baffling, thunderous and treacherous latitudes tian in all the 
rest of the passage. It was our luck to carry a strong breeze of 
wind, about two points abaft the beam, for over five hundred 
miles, and noble sailing it was: I don’t say for speed, for the ves- 
sel’s best qualities were not exactly hit by the wind, but for the 
freshness and liveliness and lastingness of it. We drove along 
under a top-gallant-sail and main topmast stay-sail, which means 
that every cloth, with the exception of the square-sail, was on the 
yacht ; and small as she was it took two men to steer her, and then 
they had as much as they could do. 

Many a time I would go right forward into the bows and hang 
over the rail for half an hour at a time, watching the beautiful 
appearance of the bow-wave curling out like a curve of molten 
green glass, and preserving this lovely arch for a distance of some 
fathoms, where it flashed into a mass of snow and white smoke, 
and was washed by the rush of the brilliant surges against the 
yacht’s side, to recoil in a more dazzling smother of foam. The 
vessel’s beam kept the decks comfortable, and her list, except 
when hove to in a gale of wind, would never be so acute as to 
rob her spars of the majesty of subdued inclination ; and when my 
eye wandered from the pouring green and silver of the surges 
under her bows to the canvas on high, it was always with a thrill 
of delight and admiration ; for the swollen spaces shone like white 
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metal in the central cloths, and, with the deep blue sky beyond 
them, were almost blinding to look at; and it kept the heart danc- 
ing to mark the whole effect of these gleaming towers leaning 
over the swiftly flying belt of foam to leeward, the sloping decks 
glittering like dry white sand, with here and there the sparkle 
of glass or brass as a yaw or a come-to dodged the lustrous object 
into the sunbeams, whilst for leagues round the water was throb- 
bing and leaping under the sharp bright gale. 

It was on one of these days that, whilst looking over the bows, 
I spied something in the water that made me beckon to Miss Tuke. 
Norie was talking to her, but she left him without ceremony, 
though he immediately followed her. 

“Look!” said I, pointing to the water about twenty feet to 
windward, where a shape that resembled bright emerald was cut- 
ting along close under the surface, and keeping away with the 
yacht without any perceptible action of the fins or tail. 

“There’s another!” shouted Norie. 

“And another!” echoed Miss Tuke. 
Walton ?” 

“Dolphins,” said I, As I spoke, the fish I had first seen, a fine 
fellow, measuring, I should think, very nearly five feet, leaped 
clean out of the sea. He was as green, I say, as emerald whilst 
in the water ; but the moment he shot out of it his body became a 
bright yellow, all but the fins, which were of the color of olive, 
and he looked like a solid body of burnished gold flung up out of 
the foam. He was long enough in the air to enable us to observe 
his build, and I took notice of his long jaws and flattish head and 
bright eyes. His playfulness set the others jumping, but they had 
not this fellow’s beautiful bright yellow. One was like sulphur, 
another almost white, like clouded silver, without any sparkle ; yet 
their wonderful gracefulness, the miraculous shifting of their 
hues from brilliant green in the water to metallic yellows and 
whites when out of it, made them a fine sight to watch; and so 
delighted was Miss Tuke that she called Sir Mordaunt and her 
aunt to come and look, and we all stood gazing until the fish, for 
some reason, shot away from us, and though our own speed was 
at least nine knots an hour, yet these dolphins vanished right ahead 
of us like arrows discharged from our forecastle. 

The wind carried us without a flaw well into the middle of the 
Horse Latitudes, and then left us. We reckoned ourselves too 
fortunate to have got it at all to grumble at its cessation; but still 
the calms and the heavy swell and the bothersome light airs were 
not the easier to bear because of the slant of luck that had carried 
us down to them. 

It was on Thursday morning that the breeze failed us. It was 
so oppressively hot in the cabin that Sir Mordaunt told the 
steward to get a couple of tables on deck and set them out for 
lunch. On deck, at all events, some currents of air were to be 
felt from the flapping of the huge mainsail as the vessel rose and 
sunk on the swell, and the awning was an effectual shelter from 
the sun, though so great was the heat that the pitch between the 
white planks was as soft as beeswax. 

| remember it was on this occasion that I took particular notice 
how well Lady Brookes was looking. Her complexion was some 
shades fairer, or at least clearer, than it was when we left Eng- 
land. There was real life in the lustre of her eyes, whereas, be- 
fore, I had been struck with their want of spirit, that was hard to 
reconcile with their sparkling. I complimented her warmly on her 
improved looks, wishing perhaps rather to please her husband 
than her, for I cannot say she was a woman I much liked, though 
she had some good qualities, and her want of amiability was, I 
dare say, owing to her health, or at least to her habit of thinking 
of herself as a sufferer. 

“T certainly do feel very much better, Mr. Walton,” she replied. 

“The voyage will re-establish you,” said Norie. “But then you 
are fond of surprising us, Lady Brookes. Who could have 
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now here you are drawing in health and spirits from a tempera- 
ture in which I simmer like a boiling lobster”; and he pulled off 
his hat and swabbed his pale face, that shone as though a flask of 
oil had been emptied over him. 

“You were afraid that the heat would prove too much for my 
wife, Walton,” said Sir Mordaunt, whom her ladyship’s admission 
had greatly pleased. “But you see I am right. I could not have 
chosen a better cruising ground.” 

“How much further south have we got to go?” asked Miss 
Tuke. 

“Why, I don’t know what course Captain Purchase means to 
steer,” I answered. “Jamaica lies on the parallel of eighteen de- 
grees north. Where time is no object, one can find a good many 
entrances into the Caribbean Sea. Do you know what the skipper 
means to do, Sir Mordaunt ?” 

“T believe he intends to head for the Mona Passage, and feel 
his way along the Haytian coast,” he answered. “I leave every- 
thing to him, for he traded among these islands, you know.” 

He happened to be on deck, dressed (as usual) as if it was 
the month of October, and this sea the German Ocean, and I 
should have liked to ask him what his plans were. But whether 
Tripshore had repeated my conversation to him, or whether he 
resented my opinion of him, which I dare say my manner had 
conveyed, though not purposely, of late he had avoided me, giving 
me very short answers to my remarks, until it had come to my 
taking no notice of him at all. This posture of his made me un- 
willing to strengthen his ill-will by putting any questions which 
he might interpret into a doubt of his judgment; moreover, Sir 
Mordaunt was so well disposed toward him that I should have 
acted an unfriendly part in emphasizing my doubts of his ca- 
pacity as a seaman and navigator. 

Lunch being over, I went to the side of the vessel to light a 
cigar and catch the draught from the fanning of the mainsail. 
The swell was rather heavy, and there was not enough wind to 
steady the schooner, and her canvas swung and rattled with every 
roll, filling the air overhead with loud reports like the explosion 
of small arms. I never remember seeing the ocean, out of sound- 
ings, and above all in tropical latitudes, with so strange an ap- 
pearance. It was a greasy dark olive green, as thick and slimy- 
looking as paint, with a singular sheen upon it, such as a cobweb 
catches from the sunlight, as though coated with oil; and under 
this sluggish and sickly surface the swell ran in lazy folds, and 
the eye could trace these slow and portentous heavings to the 
very nethermost water-line, where the dark green hills rose and 
sank in undulations of a wintry sharpness of outline against the 
sky, that was a pale blue down there. 

The sun, that stood very nearly over our mast-heads, was but 
lazily reflected in this sea: his flashing was sullen, with a reddish 
tinge; but this was, indeed, the color of the sun. 

“All this would be very tropical,” said I to Sir Mordaunt, who 
had joined me, and said something about the appearance of the 
weather, “but for the look of the sea. Under such a sky as this 
it should be a beautiful blue.” 

“What do you make it, Walton? 
storm ?” 

“Have you looked at the glass recently ?” 

“Just before lunch,” he replied. “It is steady.” 

“It doesn’t seem reasonable to talk of a storm when there’s 
not a cloud to be seen,” which, in fact, was the case at that time. 
sa.) 

I was proceeding, when all of a sudden my eye caught sight 
of an object that, though it kept my mouth wide open, stopped 
my talking as if by a stroke of magic, and I gazed and gazed, 
with my cigar half lifted to my mouth, and doubting my own 
sanity for the moment. 

“Why, what do you see, Walton? What are you staring at in 
that manner?” exclaimed Sir Mordaunt, greatly surprised. 
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“Look!” I cried. “Follow my finger—there! Do you see it?” 
He peered, and then catching sight of the object, made a step 
backward in his excess of astonishment. 

It was the picture of a dismasted ship, inverted, high above the 
water-line, and hanging in the air. I rubbed my eyes and looked 
again. The vision was absolutely perfect. It seemed to be at 
least half a mile high, and was the representation of a ship, or a 
bark, submerged to her bulwarks, with three stumps of masts 
standing, the centre one of which was considerably taller than 
the others, with apparently some fragments of canvas set upon 
it. But what struck me as the most amazing part of the spectacle 
was that, though the vessel had all the appearance of being buried 
as deep as her waterways in the sea, there was no similitude of a 
sea under; or rather above, her. It was like a water color drawing 
upon the sky. 

“A most beautiful mirage!” exclaimed Sir Mordaunt. “Agnes! 
Ada! Come here quickly. Come and see a wonderful sight!” 

Whilst the ladies hurried up to him, I ran for the glass. 

“What is it, Mordaunt?” I heard Lady Brookes say, in a tone 
of alarm. 

“It looks like a ship falling from the sky!” exclaimed Miss 
Tuke. 

By this time the men on deck had caught sight of the phenome- 
non, and stood staring at it with all their might, and expressing 
their astonishment in a regular buzz of voices. I never could 
have believed that refraction would fling an object that was no 
doubt sunk some distance below the horizon to so great a height, 
and whilst enormously magnifying it (for the whole spectral fab- 
ric, with its three masts, was clearly to be viewed by the naked 
eye), leave it so exquisitely sharp too. It was this magnification 
that enabled us to see the mirage, for though the low freeboard 
of the schooner did not give us a wide horizon, yet the distance 
of the water-line was sufficiently great to dwindle a ship upon it 
into a mere speck. 

The glass I leveled was a powerful one, and the vessel stood 
up before me as though she were not two miles off. I examined 
her carefully, and perceived the mirage to be the reflection of a 
bark upside down, apparently water-logged and a complete wreck. 
She was rolling with a very regular motion, and I cannot describe 
the impression produced by this movement in a picture, with no 
water to be seen, as though she were surik to her scuppers in the 
bright transparent air, and with the blue and somewhat hazy 
sky all around her. On the stump of her foremast she had her 
fore-yard standing, that swayed to and fro with her rolling, and 
she had a main-try-sail set, though the lower portion of it seemed 
to be in rags. 

“Look, Sir Mordaunt,” said I. “You can see her very plainly 
with this”; and I handed him the glass. 

“Ladies, will ye please cast your eyes aloft?” suddenly rattled 
out old Purchase. “There’s another sight overhead.” 

“A sun-dog!” I exclaimed. “The air’s like a looking-glass.” 

And, sure enough, over against the sun was another sun—the 
very ghost of a sun—a wan, sickly, yet perfectly distinct and 
luminous orb. 

“What the dickens does that mean?” said Sir Mordaunt, star- 
ing up at it, as were all hands. “Two suns! What part of the 
world is this, now ?” 

“Oh, twin suns are common enough,” said I, keeping back in 
the hearing of Lady Brookes—who was apparently agitated by 
this conjunction of phenomena—the information that these sun- 
dogs are by ancient mariners regarded as the forerunners of bad 
weather. “But yonder is a real puzzler. Surely a more beautiful 
mirage never was seen.” 

“There must be a wreck under that reflection,” said Norie. 

“You may be cocksure of that,” said I. 

“And there may be living people on board,” said Miss Tuke, 
almost in a whisper, as though awed by the object. 
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Her words appeared to put a thought into Sir Mordauunt’s 
head. He gazed at me earnestly, and said: 
“It may be a signal, set up by heaven itself, to bring us to 


the help of some poor sailors there. We ought to run down and 
have a close look at the vessel. How far distant will she be, 
Walton ?” 

“Not very low behind the sea,” I replied, “to judge by that re- 
flection. The masts, you observe, are perpendicular with the horj- 
zon, Were the vessel far down, those masts would be inclined,” 

“Let us steer in that direction,” said Sir Mordaunt, with great 
seriousness, and looking at the beautiful painting upon the 
heavens as though it were some holy vision. And then he gave 
the order to Purchase. 

The mirage bore as nearly as possible W. S. W. The shift of 
helm brought the light easterly wind on our quarter, but it made 
the schooner look right into the eye of the swell, and her courtesy- 
ing was fast and even furious, and occasionally she would bury 
her bows as high as the hawser-pipes in the surface of foam, 
which her chopping motion dashed up out of the sickly green 
water, and sent seething for some fathoms ahead and on either 
side of her. 

But all this while we stood looking with something of a breath- 
less manner at the beautiful and wonderful illusion of that wreck 
afloat in the transparent air, projecting our heads over the rail to 
have it in sight, for it was now over our bowsprit end. It re- 
mained in view for about twenty minutes; it then began to fade 
gradually, like a rainbow, but its decay might be better likened 
to the extinction of a bright image in a looking-glass upon which 
you softly breathe. It soon entirely disappeared, yet the phe- 
nomenon of the double sun remained visible for some time after, 
When that was gone, we saw the reason of these disappearances 
in the stealthy thickening of the atmosphere, until the azure grew 
so dusty as scarcely to look blue. The wind hung in the east, but 
it fined down perceptibly, and I counted upon a strong westerly 
wind following in due course, from the swell that was running 
up to us from that direction. Although we were. protected from 
the sun’s heat by the mist upon the sky, beyond which the lumi- 
nary was a well-defined throbbing ball of flashing reddish-yellow 
shorn of his blinding rays, the heat was terribly oppressive, and 
if it had not been for the currents of air which the pitching of 
the schooner sent circling along the decks, it would have been 
scarcely endurable. 

Although I had often heard talk of mirages at sea, and had 
indeed been shipmate with an old seaman who had witnessed 
much such another sight as we had beheld—for I remember the 
account he gave me of a full-rigged ship having been visible for 
nearly three-quarters of an hour upon the sky at a great height 
above the water—yet the only thing of the kind that I had ever 
encountered was that of the southeast coast of the Mauritius, 
that was hove up by refraction, and rendered distinct to us when 
we were leagues from the point whence, under ordinary circum- 
stances, it should have been apparent; and I recollect the con- 
sternation of the captain at the apparition, his conclusion being 
that he was seriously out in his calculations. 

“It just occurs to me,” said I, “that the bark may be visible 
from your top-gallant-yard there. It should be worth while try- 
ing to make her out before the atmosphere thickens, which will 
happen presently.” 

Saying this, I called to the steward through the skylight, and 
asked him to hand me up the telescope case, into which I put the 
glass, and slung it over my shoulders. 

“What are you going to do, Walton?” asked Sir Mordaunt. 

“Going aloft to-look for the wreck,” I answered. 

I had forgotten, however, that only the lower rigging was 
rattled down, and that half the climbing would have to be ac 
complished by “shinning.” But I would not back out of it, and 

(Continued on page 470. ) 
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A 39-Foot Day Cruiser 


HIS 39-foot, raised-deck cruiser, designed by J. Murray 
Watts, of Philadelphia, is 10 feet beam and 3 feet 6 inches 
draft, with a straight stem, rounded stern and an over- 

hung rudder. The boat is a combination of the raised deck and 
trunk cabin types, while a large cockpit aft accommodates several 
wicker chairs. Amidships is a narrow trunk over engine room 
and galley, and a combination skylight and companion slide gives 
6 feet 3 inches headroom between the twin-screw engines, each 
of which develops 25 horse-power, giving the boat a sustained 
speed of 14 knots. 

The engine room is ventilated by a broad, short stack and cowl 
ventilators. A bulkhead divides the engine room from the gal- 
ley, which is at the forward end of the trunk, and is equipped ¢ 
with a small Shipmate range with a smoke pipe running up 
the forward side of the stack. In the stack are also located 









mufflers and whistle tank. Access to galley is through a door di- 
rectly into the cabin, which has 6 feet headroom under carlins, and 
is ventilated by a large skylight and three rectangular windows on 
either side. Forward of the cabin is a roomy toilet room. 

The main cabin is finished in cream-colored enamel with teak 
trimmings. 

The long, low appearance of this boat has been carefully pre- 
served, while over 6 feet headroom is obtained wherever neces- 
sary. The high speed attained and large amount of deck 
room available on boats of this type have made them very 
popular for day cruising. The entire separation of engine 
room from the rest of the cabin by a solid bulkhead assures 
Z a cabin at all times free from heat and odor from 
the motor. 
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A 90-Foot Twin-Screw Motor Yacht 


HE new motor yacht designed by the Gas Engine & Power 
Company and Chas. L. Seabury & Co.,-Consolidated, now 
under process of construction by them at their works at 

Morris Heights, New York City, for Mr. Carl G. Fisher, of In- 
dianapolis, Ind., is a rather novel addition to the fleet of larger 
power cruisers now becoming so popular. It is practically of 
the raised deck type, but with a deck dining saloon placed aft in- 
stead of in the conventional forward position. 

Another interesting feature is the arrangement of the accom- 
modation space, by which provision is made for three double and 
one single stateroom. One of the former—the owner’s cabin— 
is very large indeed 
for a boat of this size, 
measuring, as it does, 
10 feet 6 inches in 
length and extending 
across the full-width 
of the boat. 

As an examination 


be a fireplace at the forward end. Two Pullman berths are pro- 
vided, one on each side, so that in case of an influx of guests the 
compartment may be turned into a temporary stateroom. Below 
decks there is a chain locker forward ; next comes the crew’s toilet; 
next the forecastle, 9 feet 3 inches in length, with two pipe berths 
on each side. In addition to the lockers under these pipe berths, 
two large lockers are located at the forward end of the forecastle. 

Next aft comes the engine room, 14 feet in length, in 
which will be installed two 6-cylinder, 8% by to-inch start 
ing and reversing Speedway engines, which are guaranteed to 
give the yacht a speed of 16 miles per hour. On each side 
‘of the engine room 
are large lockers for 
tools and supplies, 
and at the after end 
of the port side an 
electric generating 
set, by which the en- 
tire boat can bk 





of the outboard pro- 
file will show, the 


lighted, while on the 
starboard side is a hot 











yacht is of the com- 
promise stern type, 
with a dummy stack and signal mast amidships. 


Hawse pipes 
are fitted, and the extreme forward deck is left clear for the hand- 


ling of ground and mooring tackle. Thirteen feet aft of the stem 
head a guard rail rises from the deck, being carried aft for the 
full length of the boat, the level of the railing dropping at the 
break of the deck. A large ventilating skylight covers the en- 
gine room, and from just forward of this a fixed canopy on 
metal stanchions runs aft and covers the main deck as far aft as 
the break. Another canopy extends aft from the deck house, 
shading the after deck. The crew’s hatch is located just aft of 
the bitts, and aft of this, on the pgrt side, is the hatch leading to 
the engine room. 

The wheel and binnacle are located aft of the engine room 
hatch. Next comes a skylight, then a dummy stack and signal 
mast, aft of which latter is the deck dining saloon, 17 feet in 
length and 12 feet wide, from which, at the forward end on the 
starboard side, stairs lead below. The dining saloon will contain 
a table and eight chairs, a sideboard at the after end, with a 
dumbwaiter underneath leading to the galley, and there will also 
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water heating plant. 
Next» aft, and sepa- 
rated from the engine room by a watertight bulkhead, are two 
double staterooms, 9 feet in length, which may be thrown into 
one by means of a sliding door. Each of these staterooms con- 
tains a double berth, bureau, and a commodious wardrobe. The 
port stateroom communicates with a 10-foot bathroom, in which 
there is a 4%4-foot tub. Aft of the staterooms, and communicat- 
ing with them, is a passage, which, at its after end, turns to star- 
board, leading up the stairs into the deck dining saloon. On 
the starboard side of the passage is a single stateroom, 7 feet long 
by 8 feet wide, fitted with a single berth, bureau and wardrobe. 
A door in the after end of the passage leads into a large double 
stateroom, fitted with a double berth, wardrobe, settee, bureau 
and a folding wash-basin. ‘There is also a good-sized locker un- 
derneath the stairs. 

Aft of the stateroom a space 5 feet in length and the full width 
of the boat is taken up by a fuel tank of 1,000 gallons capacity. 
This tank is separated by a watertight bulkhead from the state 
room, and also from the galley, which is just aft of the tank. 

This galley is particularly commodious, being 7 feet in length 
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and 1434 feet wide. It is provided with a large ice box, sink, 
table, and a five-hole stove, and communicates with the deck din- 
ing saloon by means of a dumbwaiter placed against the forward 
bulkhead. 

There is a ventilating skylight over the galley, and a hatch with 
companion steps leads to the after deck, under which there is a 
liberal amount of storage space entered by a flush deck hatch. 
On each side of the galley hatch and skylight are large up- 
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holstered deck settees. The yacht provides comfortable sleep- 
ing accommodations for a party of seven, but nine may be accom- 
modated at a pinch by utilizing the sleeping facilities of the din- 
ing saloon, while quarters are provided forward for a crew of 
four. 

The dimensions are as follows: Length over all, 90 feet; 
length, waterline, 82 feet ; beam, 16 feet 6 inches ; draught, 4 feet. 
An 18-foot power tender will be carried on davits. 











: A 5-Metre Sloop 


ESSRS. COX & STEVENS have been commissioned by 
Mr. N. Ushanoff, of Helsingfors, to prepare plans for 





him of a 5-metre sloop, which he will race abroad next 
"Beason. The illustrations herewith show this boat, which is now 
B under construction abroad. Her 
F dimensions are as_ follows: 
e Length over all, 30 

feet 4 inches; 

' length on water- 

‘ line, 19 feet 5 

é inches; greatest 

x beam, 6 feet 8 

‘ inches; draft, 4 

4 feet 10 inches. Her sail area is 415 

1, gouuare feet, of which 320 are in main- 

q sail and 95 in the jib. 

{ Messrs. Cox & Stevens have built 

4 several vessels of this type during the 

1 past ‘season for use in and around 

{ Helsingfors—namely, a 5-metre boat 

" lor Mr. L. Petersen, which won many 


prizes in open competition both in 
Finland and at St. Petersburg; a 
6-metre cruising boat for Mr. G. 
Schauman, of Abo, which proved fast 
th 
and able, and won several first and a 
number of second prizes. The design 














of this new boat is somewhat modified from the previous designs 
of the same architects as a result of the performances of the pre- 
ceding boats. The present boat is longer over all and on the 
waterline, and has a slightly larger sail area and displacement. 
These changes, it is ex- 
pected, will benefit this 
boat in com- 
parison with the 
others, as the 
average force 
of the wind 

where these races are 

held is considerably 
. heavier than in Ameri- 
\ can waters. 

It is interesting to 
note the activity in Fin- 
land in yacht racing, as, in addition to the 
boats here mentioned and boats built 
from designs originating in Finland, 
there are a large number of modern boats 
in those waters designed by the best 
architects in Great Britain. 

As will be seen from the deck plan, the 
boat has no cabin or sleeping accommo- 
dations, though there is a small cuddy 
forward for storing sails, oilers, etc. 
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Two Good Power ‘Tenders 


average speed the power tender furnishes a solution for 


Bogs the owner of a moderate-sized sailing craft of more than 
. the difficulties which remained unsolved in the days be- 





fore the internal-combustion engine had been 
brought to its present state of reliability and 
specialized into form which allowed the in- 
stallation of a really practical motor in almost 
microscopic space. 

To the man without racing aspirations the 
installing of auxiliary power in his sailing 
craft is an easy proposition, but to those 
windjammers who divide their enthusiasm 
between the racing events of the season and 
week-end and vacation cruises the matter is 
not quite so simple. The drag which must 
necessarily result from carrying a propeller 
wheel aft of their deadwood and the result- 
ing loss of speed precludes the thought of 
such power in a racing craft. 

On the other hand, the ability to navigate 
narrow waterways and channels in light 


weather, to pick up a mooring in extremely crowded anchorages, 
and the assurance of actually being able to get somewhere, even 
at a low rate of speed, when the wind dies out completely, are ad- 
vantages which certainly appeal to every skipper who does even 


a moderate amount of cruising. 


All these advantages are furnished by the moderate-sized power 
tender—a boat of from 12 to 15 feet in length, designed to tow 
easily, because, on a sloop of 30 feet or under, carrying such a ten- 
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SHEER PLAN I5-FOOT POWER TENDER, DESIGNED AND BUILT BY GAS ENGINE & POWER CO. AND CHAS. L. SEABURY & CO., CON. 





THREE VIE 
15-FOOT 


TENDER, 


der on davits is almost out of the question. This is the reasy 
the power tender is becoming more and more a necessary part of 
the outfit of the moderate-sized sailing craft, just as much as, 
few seasons ago, it was confined to the larger class of boats. 

The two power tenders illustrated herewith will prove of u 
doubted interest to every windjamming skipper who is now co 
sidering the acquisition of one of these useful little craft for nex 
season’s service. 

The 15-foot power dinghy was designed and built by the Gq 
Engine & Power Company and Charles L. Seabury & Co., Co 
solidated, Morris Heights, New York City. As will be seen frog 
the photographs, she has a very full bow above the waterline, wit 

something, of a flare to her upper strake; 

giving her, when viewed from above and fron 
her stern, the appearance of being a ven 

bluff-bowed craft, which appearance is b 

lied by the shape of her under-water bod 

She has a bow seat, two thwarts, and a lazy 

back stern seat. The engine, a single-cylis 
der, 214-horsepower, 2-cycle motor, turns 
- three-bladed propeller of 22 inches pitch : 

400 revolutions per minute, giving the boa 

with three occupants, an average speed of 6 

miles per hour. The engine is set well amid 

ships, allowing the boat to trim well with one 
two, three or four occupants, and steering! 


WS OF A 
POWER 


done by means of a wooden lever on the starboard side witht 
easy reach of the engineer’s seat. 
The dinghy designed by Mr. Frederic S. Nock, of East Gree 
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ACCOMMODATION PLAN I5-FOOT POWER TENDER. 
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LINES OF I3-FOOT POWER TENDER DESIGNED BY FREDERIC S. NOCK. 


wich, R. I., is 13 feet in length, 4 feet beam, and, in addition to a 
lazy-backed stern seat and a rowing thwart just forward amid- 
ships, has on each side a fore-and-aft 
slat seat connecting the two. 

The engine is a_ single-cylinder, 
3-horsepower, 2-cycle motor, with the 
flywheel aft, which swings a -four- 
bladed Roper 12-inch diameter, vari- 
able-pitch wheel, giving the boat a 
speed of 714 miles per hour with three 
passengers. 

The position of the motor and the 
flywheel permits of the engine be- 
ing easily handled from the rowing 
thwart. 

As will be noticed b her lines, she 
has a very flat floor aft, overcoming 
the tendency which so many other- 
wise desirable dinghies have to squat 
when under power. The gasolene 
tank is forward of the rowing thwart, 
and provision is made underneath the 
thwart for housing coils and batteries. She weighs, with equip- 
ment, 330 pounds, and is especially designed with regard to being 








THE 13-FOOT POWER TENDER, AS BUILT. 


























































































































an easy-towing craft, as well as supplying the maximum of avail- 
able space for carrying passengers and supplies to and from the 
yacht. 


This boat is smooth-skinned, carval- 
built, while the 15-footer is lapped 
streaked. 

The placing of the fly-wheel on the 
shaft aft of the cylinder is an excel- 
lent arrangement, and would apply 
equally well in a boat where the engine 
is installed aft of the ’midship thwart 
and close up to it, to preserve the trim 
of the boat. The shaft has very lit- 
tle rake, thus preserving power, and 
there is a metal skeg projecting 
from the deadwood to protect the pro- 
peller. 

Either of these boats would make 
excellent little tenders for a sailing 
yacht up to 50 feet in length, or for a 
power boat above that length where 
it is desired to carry one on davits. 


Galvanized iron eye-bolts are provided at bow and stern for the 
latter method of carrying. 
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CONSTRUCTION AND ACCOMMODATION PLAN OF 1I3-FOOT POWER TENDER. 
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The use of the word “champion- 
ship” in racing events has become so 
indiscriminate that a great deal of 
confusion is constantly resulting, often accompanied with a good 
deal of ill-feeling. We hear of various events being run on the 
Eastern coast in which the winners are hailed as champions of the 
East, and along the Great Lakes, where they are called cham- 
pions of the Middle West, or of the Great Lakes, until “cham- 
pions” are as thick as the proverbial “colonels” south of Mason and 
Dixon’s line. 

As far as the present status of racing in this country goes, there 
can be no national or sectional champion, owing to the fact that 
there is no recognized governing associatién. Probably the 
American Power Boat Association comes nearer filling this place 
than any other association, and its race for the gold challenge 
cup may be the championship event, as far as it is concerned. 
Likewise, the various other associations, such as the Western, 
Mississippi Valley and Pacific International, can hold champion- 
ship events in which the winners attain the championship of those 
associations; but, unless they are strong enough to dominate in 
their section, they could hardly claim the championship of a 
geographical territory. Where, however, a power’boat associa- 
tion, composed of a majority of the clubs in a certain section, 
holds a championship event to which all boats of those clubs are 
eligible, it is not only confusing, but it is unwise for other clubs 
or other minor associations to hold so-called championship races 
on the side. This might properly be considered a matter which 
the various associations must see to themselves ; for if an organi- 
zation is not strong enough to prevent the individual members of 
that association from holding events which they characterize as 
champion, and cannot dominate the territory which it covers, it has 
no reason for existing. 

Motor boat affairs in this country would be in a more healthful 
state with fewer governing bodies, each embracing a wider terri- 
tory, if, indeed, a single governing body, with sub-organizations 
under it, could not be brought about. In this much-to-be-desired 
event championship races would have some meaning, and it would 
be possible, through a series of elimination events, to bring to- 
gether the fastest boats in the various sections to decide the mat- 
ter of supremacy. But until this is done it would not only avoid 
confusion, but also much hard feeling, if the individual clubs and 
the smaller organizations would drop the word “championship” 
from their vocabulary. 


Too Many 
Championships. 


With the development of the internal- 
combustion engine, reliability has, in 
most instances, kept pace with speed, though, perhaps, this is not 
borne home quite as forcibly, owing to the fact that speed events 
receive so much more publicity than endurance or reliability tests. 
And yet the proportion of those who use marine gasolene engines 
for speed purposes as compared with those who use them for 


An Endurance Cruise. 
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cruising, or for purposes requiring reliability, is comparatively 
small. Undoubtedly the tests that have brought about greater 
reliability under all conditions have been the ocean and long-dis 
tance races of the past few years. As yet, however, we have 
heard of no event run solely for the purpose of testing the er- 
durance and reliability of marine engines over a long period of 
time. 

With this end in view, and with the idea of bringing about a 
event that would give such a test and provide an element of com- 
petition for those who like cruising in open water without the 
rigor of a long ocean grind, a cup has recently been offered by 
Commodore Scripps, of the Detroit Motor Boat Club, for a purely 
endurance race or cruise on the Great Lakes, the award to bk 
made entirely on the ability of the boat and engine to stand w 
through a run of from 750 to 1,000 miles. This is an event thai 
should appeal to every owner of a cruising boat on the Great 
Lakes, and, if the regulations can be properly worked out, should 
not only provide excellent sport, but do a lot toward the develop 
ment of craft and engine. 

While the event will undoubtedly attract entries from many 
manufacturing concerns, this is no reason why individuals should 
not participate, not only with a fair chance of success, but also 
with the knowledge that the cruise will be productive of much 
benefit, as regards a better understanding of his boat and engine, 
as well as enjoyment. , 

Being Americans, we lay too much stress in this country on 
speed alone, the question being always “How fast can she go?” 
rather than “How well and how long can she go, and with what 
comfort?” This event, which promises to be an annual affair, 
should be one of the features of the fresh-water seasons of the 
future. 












The Motor Boat Shows. As the dates for the principal mo- 
tor boat shows of the East approach, 
indications point to larger and more instructive exhibits than ever 
before, with increased interest over previous years, which is Saj- 
ing a good deal. These motor boat shows have come to be such4 
definite part in the season’s programme that the interest in them 
is naturally great, and many purchasers put off ordering new 
boats or engines until after they have thoroughly examined what 
is offered at the leading expositions. 

The Boston Show this year will be held from January 28 t0 
February 4, in the Mechanic’s Building, and the New York 
Show, as usual, in Madison Square Garden, from February 21 1 
March 4. For the benefit of those readers who want to know if 
advance the new features that will be seen at the Shows, our Jant 
ary number, as usual, will be the Boston Show Number and the 
February issue the New York Show Number, in which we wil 
give complete advance information as to the exhibits, their loc 
tion and the distinctive features of interest which will be in ev 


dence. 
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SPEEDWAY 


LAUNCHES & ENGINES 
ARE THE BEST 


















The Fable of “Just as Good” is working overtime in the Boat and Engine Business. 
A lot of people want the BEST, are willing to pay for the BEST, but where to get it is the 
ely question. If in doubt, go to Seabury’s. | 

ter Unscrupulous competitors promise much for little and frequently fail to make good even with a little. 
Reputations for high prices handicap buyer and seller, unless values by comparison are made. 
It is simpler to many to make poor goods at low prices than for few to make good goods at high cost. 
of A machine will make a cheap watch, but it needs the hand and brain of an artist to produce a 

really fine one. 
The moral of this is, when you want a good launch, yacht or engine, send for catalogue, addressing 

























'} GAS ENGINE & POWER CO. and CHARLES L. SEABURY & CO. | 
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BLUE PETER V—The most successful racing cruiser ever built. While Holmes Engines are exclusively specified 
for U. S. L. S. Boats, and are giving the finest results in a service that requires perfect reliability, The Holmes Motor 
Co. decided to show the motor boat public what Holmes Engines could accomplish in actual ocean racing. Blue 
Peter V's successes are too well known to need repetition. Continuing this policy, Holmes Engines will be found, in 
both the Havana and Bermuda races next Spring. 


Boats Up to 150 Feet Hauled Out on Any Tide Our Repair Facilities are the Best 
A NEW PRICE LIST HAS JUST BEEN ISSUED 


THE HOLMES MOTOR COMPANY, Weer pivsne cOoNN CITY 
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NEW CLUB HOUSE OF THE VENICE PARK YACHT CLUB 


Driftwood from Along Shore 


Up and Down the Jersey Coast 


THE NEW VENICE PARK YACHT CLUB. 


ITUATED on the Inland Waterway and overlooking the beautiful 
sy Venice Lagoon, which is now a part of the waterway, the New 
Venice Park Yacht Club has been erected and is a big feature of 
Venice Park, as well as a distinct and imposing addition to the 
yacht clubs of the country. 

This beautiful club is a direct result of the building of the New Jersey 
Inland Waterway extending from Bay Head to Cape May, and the open- 
ing of this recently completed waterway has given Venice Park easy 
access to Absecon Inlet and the Atlantic Ocean, making a short cut of 
nearly a mile to the open water. 

It is expected that the club will eventually take the place of the famous 
old Atlantic City Yacht Club. In fact it is to be incorporated by the 
pioneer yachtsmen of Absecon Isiand with a membership of two hundred 
from the Venice Park and Philadelphia yachting men. 

The building itself is being erected at a cost of twenty-five thousand 
dollars. It faces the southeast, but has an unobstructed view to every 
point of the compass across Great Thoroughfare and the meadows to 
Absecon Bay. 

The club will maintain a modern roof garden from which the members 
and their guests may view every foot of the four-mile triangular course 
surrounding Venice Park Island, and by reason of the elevation given 
the club, one may from the roof garden look up and down the lagoon 
and then out over the bay, which always reflects so exquisitely the beautiful 
Jersey sunsets in the western sky. 

A unique feature of the club is the boat room to be used by the Canoe 
Club. Two hundred canoes will be quartered in this room, and provisions 
have been made for the accommodations of an eight and four oared shell. 
Rowing and canoe regattas will be an important part of the season’s 
activity. These fresh-water sports are made possible because of the 
straight stretch of a mile and a quarter on the lagoon. 

A comfortable dance hall, library and smoking room will take up the 
first floor, while below decks the clubman will have his billiards, bowling 
alleys, shower baths and lockers. The second floor will be made up of 
sleeping rooms, baths, dining room and kitchen for the bachelor members, 
and every convenience will be installed for the care and comfort of this 
very important feature of yacht club life. Just off the board verandas, 
which make a circuit of the entire building, tennis courts are built with 
galleries overlooking them. 

It is the intention of the members to keep the club open and running 
full speed throughout the winter months. Plenty of sport will be had 
between seasons, for the club is right in the heart of Jersey’s finest 
ducking grounds and the hunting country is only three miles away. 

With a beautiful club house, unrivaled motor-boat course, exclusive 
situation and easy access to the open waters of the bay and ocean the 
Venice Park Yacht Club is a big success from the start, and yachting 
men hereabouts are looking forward with keen pleasure to its opening 
during Christmas week. 


CHELSEA YACHT CLUB. 


With the steadily increasing numbers of the Philadelphia yachting 
colony making their summer headquarters in Chelsea a movement was 
started at the close of the season just passed to give this fashionable and 
exclusive resort a yacht club to be incorporated by men high in Philadel- 
phia yachting circles. 

The object of the club is to give a summer headquarters and anchorage 


off Chelsea; to advance and develop water sports in Atlantic City; t 
provide winter quarters in Jersey for the yachts of the summer colony, 
and give to the families and friends of the members a club where my 
be held the many social events of the summer season. 

While the membership list is limited to one hundred, the charter mem. 
bers already number over fifty, so popular did the idea become, and, 
large sum of money- has already been subscribed to the stock of the 
organization. Plans have been submitted by architects which promise a 
club house of huge proportions and attractive design. Along the broad 
waterfront of the New Jersey waterway the property extends and the 
provisions for the comfort of the members and the care of their craft a 
the anchorage are novel and complete. Each member will have an indivi 
dual slip which runs from the main wharf in front and from the sides 
in which there is to be enough water surface and depth to accommodate 
any boat under 4o feet in length. No money will be spared to give 
Chelsea a first-class yacht club fully equipped and one to meet every 
requirement of the modern club. 

The officers to act as an executive committee for the erection of the 
club are as follows: Commodore, R. R. Albertson; vice-commodore 
Edward Lieb; rear-commodore, William McHugh; fleet captain, O. F, 
Ruebens; fleet surgeon, W. H. Shmidt; treasurer, Jim Lane; quarter 


‘master, Edward A. Smith. 


SEASIDE YACHT CLUB. 

Commodore Parker was the last man of us to stick to the ship, and 
until a few days ago he was putting the champion Happy Princes 
through her paces every afternoon, reluctant to leave the beautiful craft 
for the winter and close his ears to the call of the deep. When this old 
sea-dog decided to quit the storm rig was put on the club and the boy 
have now settled down to wait for the long winter to come and go. 

Everything is shipshape. Outside a forest of masts of the fleet cat 
be seen on every side of the club, rising tall and straight, stripped of 
blocks and halyards. The hatches are all on the sail loft, the checker 
board is out working overtime, and a glowing fire sends out warmth from 
the stove in the boat room. 

RALPH Harcourt. 


From Buffalo, N. Y. 


With all the club houses closed for the season Buffalo yachtsmen att 
by degrees getting accustomed to winter quarters, and many of them 
are looking back over the season’s accomplishments, just as a few months 
ago they saw that same season in the future and predicted many things 
concerning it. 

On the whole 1910 made good. There is not a devotee of the sal 
or engine on Lake Erie who will not tell you that yachting and moto 
boating occupy a more important place in the public estimation than the 
did six months ago. It is not alone in the increased membership of the 
various clubs at the lower end of Lake Erie that this is shown, or by new 
boats or press comments. It is a much more lusty sign of life than ay 
of these—an increased interest in water sports on the part of the nor 
boat-owning public. 

Probably the unusual quality of the racing programmes has contributed 
as much as anything to help along this missionary work. Right through 
the summer the sport was uniformly good, and each Saturday afterno0 
saw an increase in the enthusiasm, It was the lesser events which pavel 
the way for the success of the more widely talked-of contests, notablj 
the Buffalo Yacht Club’s motor-boat contest for the Hower Trophy- 
which, by the way, was a good race, and showed the enterprise of t 

(Continued on page 465.) 
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J. S. BRETZ COMPANY 
Times Building, 
New York City. 


It gives us pleasure to submit the following showing the result of using 


‘‘U. & H.'' Master Magneto on ‘‘Yankee II'' this past season. 

0 

ny, ‘*Yankee II'' is a 27 ton auxiliary fitted with a 24-30 4-cylinder, four cycle,» 
nay and is a heavy boat. 


The early part of the season she was run on batteries, the engine turning up four 
hundred and fifty R.P.M., giving a speed of 8% miles per hour, and used batteries up 
the very fast. 


ea With the ‘‘U.& H.'' Master Magneto the engine showed six hundred R.P.M., drove the 
* yacht 934 miles per hour, and reducéd the consumption of gasoline decidedly. 

e 

it We consider the ‘‘U. & H.'' the best magneto we have seen for marine use, and its 


Vi general adoption for such work will, we believe, be a revelation to motor boat people. 


The magneto is the simplest end most satisfactory one possible, and we will cer- 
tainly recommend its use to our buyers. 
Yours very truly, 


POWELL COVE BOAT CO. 











TOO FAST FOR ’EM 
AT PEORIA 








STARTS 
FIRSTS 
RECORDS 





| The “Emerson,” 26 ft., defeated every contestant in the 26-32 and free-for-all classes, establishing 

| 2 World’s Record for 26-footers in competition. Beating in each race all records of Peoria Course of 
im|| Hoosier Boy, Red Wing, Red Top II, Scripps, Mascot, and all others. Winner of every race against 
| fastest boats in the West. Also defeated the Mississippi Valley Champion 40-footer Red Top II with 
| its 8-cylinder engine of triple the cylinder capacity. Winning 9 races in 3 days, and maintaining an 
|| average speed of nearly 30 m. p. h. over rough water and with many turns, without a miss or engine 
|| adjustment. The “Emerson” is a strong, seaworthy boat of good weight, carrying 2 heavy men and 
| equipped with a 6-cylinder 300-pound engine, and is not a racing freak. Write for Catalogue. 
: 


THE EMERSON ENGINE CO., Inc., Alexandria, Virginia, U.'S. A. 
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A Government A photograph is shown 
Test and a herewith of the govern- 
Sterling Victory ment inspection and test 
of a 1911 Model B, 45- 
-65-horsepower, six-cylinder Sterling en- 
gine in that company’s factory at Buffalo, 
N. Y., and incidentally a corner of the test 
room. The United States government have purchased several Sterling 
engines, and in each case an inspector is sent to the factory, where, under 
his personal supervision, the engine is tested and inspected in accordance 
with the United States government specifications, which are very rigid. 

The engine in the picture is the very latest type built by this company, 
and the latest improvements em- 
bodied in same are the adoption of 
mechanical lubrication and adjust- 
ing nuts on the push rods, which 
allows close setting of the valves. 

The rating of this engine at 900 
revolutions per minute is 65 horse- 
power, but the government asked 
for a guarantee of 75 brake-horse- 
power at 1,000. The Sterling Com- 
pany agreed to this, and for two 
and one-half hours, the duration of 
the test, this engine was run at 
1,000 revolutions per minute, and 
developed easily the 75 brake-horse- 
power. The United States govern- 
ment inspector is seen going over 
the cylinders, bearings, etc., imme- 
diately after the engine was stopped, 
and after his examination he pro- 
nounced it all right in every way. 
Attention is called to the hydraulic 
water brake to which the engine is 
attached. 

This engine is to go into barge 
No. 976 belonging to the U. S. S. 
Connecticut, the flagship of the 
Atlantic fleet. This barge is 40 feet 
long, 6 feet beam, with a displace- 
ment of 7,052 pounds, and is for 
Admiral Schroeder’s personal use. 
Admiral Schroeder is the ranking 
officer of the United States navy 
under Dewey. 

While on the subject of Sterling engines, we take the opportunity of 
publishing a picture showing also Intruder, equipped with a 240-horsepower 
Sterling racing engine, defeating Dixie at Toronto on September 3. 

The race was a special event at the Toronto Exposition, and the distance 
was I mile, which Intruder covered in 1 minute 39 seconds, or at the rate 
of 36.36 miles per hour. The particular interest attached to the picture 


. 
wed 


lies in the fact that this was Dixie’s first and only defeat in American 
waters. 








Testing of a 1911 Model B Sterling Engine by a U. S. Government Inspector. 


Intruder, equipped with a 240-H. P. Sterling Racing Engine, beating Dixie at Toronto on September 3, 1910. 
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Word reaches us that Mr. Fisher, whose 00-foo 
motor yacht we have described in the plan sectiog 
of this issue, has also placed with the Gas Engin 
& Power Company and Chas. L. Seabury & Company, Con., of Mortis 
Heights, New York City, an order for a fast launch, 39 feet 4 inches over 
all by 6 feet beam. 

The launch will have a mahogany hull and be equipped with on 
of the new six-cylinder 8 by 8 Speedway engines, which made such q 
record in Tartar at the Hudson River Carnival this past fall. Mr 
Fisher’s launch is guaranteed to develop a speed of between 34 and x 
miles per hour. 

A particularly interesting feature of the placing of the order for the 
new boat is the fact that she will 
be the fifth Speedway boat owned 
by Mr. Fisher. 





His Fifth Speedway 
Boat 











The Boston 
Show 


The annual banquet 
and meeting of the 
New England Engine 
and Boat Association was held in 
Young’s Hotel, Monday, October 
17. The entire board of directors 
and officers of the past year were 
unanimously re-elected for the en- 
suing year. They consist of Georg 
W. Campbell, president; George 
Lawley, vice-president; Charles J. 
Jager, treasurer, and Chester | 
Campbell, secretary. These officers, 
with W. J. Young, J. S. Poyen, A 
W. Toppan, W. J. Forbes ant 
Arthur W. Dodge, comprise the 
board of directors. 

Considerable discussion was given 
to the affairs of the coming Ne 
tional Motor Boat show, to be held 
in Mechanics’ Building, January 4 
to February 4, inclusive. From pres 
ent indications this, the eighth ar- 
nual show in Boston, will far 
eclipse those of the past. More er- 
tries are being received, and the 
interest on the part of the mant 
facturers of engines and the boat 
builders is intense. Many entries 
of champion speed boats have come 
in, and a particularly fine showing of pleasure craft is assured. The matter 
of the annual races by the association was brought up and plans put under 
way to make I9gII even more successful than 1910 in that respect. The 
races held this past summer at Winthrop and on the Charles showed cor 
clusively the hold that this class of boats has on the public interest. The 
races attracted much attention and were well contested. We would met 
tion in passing that the advance description of the exhibits at the Bostot 
Show will appear in our January issue. 
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Every Dealer, Boat and Engine 
builder in the world to send your 
name and address and receive 
(free) our 


MAMMOTH CATALOG 


just issued, the largest and most 
complete up-to-date line of Marine 
Hardware ever issued. We will 
also mail this mammoth catalog to 
anybody interested in Motor Boat 
Supplies on receipt of 20c. to 
cover postage. 
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Philip Morris 
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Win favor—and hold it. The de- 


mand grows more insistent every day. 
CAMBRIDGE 25, AMBASSADOR 35, 


in boxes of ten the after-dinner size 
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Eagle Marine Engines for (91 I 


OUR REALIZATION 








ANNOUNCEMENT 


For eleven years we have had in mind conditions such as we are now privileged 
to announce. That is, a factory so complete both in machinery and equipment 
that would place us in an independent position fr m all outside considerations. 

For eleven years we have built and supplied Marine Engines of such high quality, 
that regardless of our efforts to meet the demand we have each year been ob 
to disappoint our agents on deliveries. During the season of 1909 at which time 
we placed our new line of engines on the market, we tripled our capacity and now 
at the end of the 1910 season, we find the same condition of ———— To-day 
we are under full headway for 1911 as our agents are demanding ‘‘Eagle Engines 
and then more ‘‘Eagle Engines.” 


. OUR NEW FACTORY 


It is with pleasure we announce the opening of our immense new factory with a 
capital of $1,500,000, at 98 Warren Street, Newark, N. J., fitted with the most 
modern automatic machinery, (many of which have been constructed from designs 
of our own engineers, and the like of which cannot be found even in the most 
up-to-date automobile factories). This will enable us to build engines for marine 
service of such accuracy and interchangeability such as the Public has never 
imagined possible. 

In acquiring this new home we have installed one of the finest and most com- 
plete foundries to be found anywhere, this feature facilitates our work, makes us 
independent of outside delays, and enables us to maintain a standard in material 
which we have always desired. We have also installed a complete set of ovens 
for baking the enamel finish on our engines, which for years has been one of their 
distinctive marks of elegance. 

This new factory is the realization of years of planning. We have dreamed 
of a factory for the housing of our engine business, such as we now possess. We 
have planned to use just such wonderful machinery and to utilize our perfect 
organization in the manufacture and sale of Eagle Engines, and to think this 
period is now at hand, that our anticipations are now realities, and that these 
facilities and conditions will enable us to benefit all users of marine engines, we 
assure you the penning of these lines is an exceptional event in our career. 


“EAGLES” ONLY 


The public as well as our agents must appreciate the value of our copyright 
name ‘‘Eagle” as applying to marine engines. We have never failed to supply 
parts for an engine bearing this name even though at times such parts have cost 
us many times more than the sale price. Our policy is to care for our customers. 
Eagle engines have never been sold under any other name; from year to year they 
remain ‘‘ Eagles” for the reason that our machines are such that we do not fear the 
man to whom we have once sold an engine. We want our customers to remain 
our friends, and any demand in reason will keep them so, as far as we are concerned. 
You are not required to purchase engines under the name ‘‘Eagle’’ this year and 
a new name the next. They always remain ‘‘Eagles’’ and we are zealous of the 
name and reputation. Each year we endeavor to advance our engines in the 
newer and finer details of fittings and construction. This principle enables us to 
state to-day that we are so far in advance in two-cycle marine construction that it 
= > a colossal effort to even meet such Quality and Competition as we will 
offer for 1911. . 


ABILITY and INTECRITY 


No Institution rises above the individuality and character of its owners, and 
it is becoming more and_more important for a purchaser to know what kind of 
ability and integrity are back of his engine. It is needless to say that Eagle Engines 
have for eleven,years represented all that is desirable in engines of the marine type 
especially as regards Quality, Finish, Efficiency and Durability. : 

For the first time in the history of the marine engine business one is enabied to 
purchase an engine constructed by the highest class of engineering ability, including 
material such as has never before been supplied, and an equipment that has set a 
standard at a competitive price. We are giving you more for your money in the 
Eagle line of engines and equipment than it is possible to procure elsewhere. While 
we insist on quality, this does not infer that we aim to waste money in shams. 
Our engines arejjust as elegant on the inside to the eye of the finished mechanic as 
they are to the observing public from the outside. o sum it all up, the Beauty of 
Eagle Marine Engines is in their simple Elegance, Harmony of proportion, Ex- 
cellence of Material, and Equipments. 


QUALITY IS NOT PATENTABLE 


No manufacturer controls it. Style, workmanship, material and finish, however, 
are matters of intuition, training, taste and experience. Our aims are high, our 
facilities for manufacturing of the best, our trained craftsmen are at our command 
to interpret our wishes relative to the standard we desire to maintain. 


EQUIPMENTS 
Price of Equipment Depending Upon Outfit Is a Rare 
Delusion 


You should realize that where you are quoted on equipments with variation of 
price from twelve to forty dollars, depending on what the offer is, that in order to 
secure what we supply as a regular equipment, it will be safe for you to figure that 
if you want a salt-water outfit and high-grade equipment you will be charged the 
long price, andgafter the long price you will find that you still lack such an equip- 
ment as the Eagle Company supplies regularly with each and every engine of their 
manufacture. We are not only setting a standard on engines but also on equip- 
ments, and you should inform yourself particularly as to just what you are getting 
by being charged extra compared to what we supply as a regular outfit. 4 4.5 


CATALOG 


“Secure ja copy of our new catalog, it isffree merely for the asking, and really it is 
worth your time to make the request. You will find a great amount of information 
that will interest you, and take our word that it is nicely printed and handsomely 
illustrated. Our Handsome Iilustrated Catalog Mailed Free Upon Request. 


MANUFACTURED BY = 


“erect THE EAGLE COMPANY sew sceser 


DISTRIBUTORS:—A. P. Homer, New England, 88 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 
Bruns-Kimball Co., Inc., 134 Liberty Street, New York City. 
The Barden Electric & Machinery Company, Houston, Texas. 
W. E. Gochenaur, 631 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bell Motor Company, Norfolk, Va. 306 So. Hanover Street, Baltimore, Md. 


EAGLE MARINE ENGINES—DURABLE—S/MPLE—EFFICIENT 




















Please mention Yacutinc when corresponding with our advertisers. 
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Factory where first Gray Motor was built 


With the announcement of a new line of 
the famous Gray motors, the story of the 
steady growth of the company producing them 
will, we believe, be of interest to our readers. So here it is in a nutshell: 

The Gray Motor Company was organized in 1906 by Mr. O. J. Mulford, 
who was the president and largest stockholder. A part of a small machine 
shop at the foot of Leib Street was rented, and there the first Gray motor 
was turned out. 

The very first step was to make as good a motor as possible. The best 
material was used, the 
best of workmen were em- 
ployed, and the Gray mo- 
tors met with immediate 
success, for inside of a 
year it was necessary to 
find a plant with more 
room. So in 1907 a larger 
factory was built at the 
corner of Congress and 
Leib Streets. 

From the very first the 
Gray Motor Company were 
firm believers in judicious 
advertising. Almost since 
their organization they 
have carried advertising 
space in YACHTING. This, 
together with their excel- 
lent organization and firm 
endeavor to make a life- 
long friend of every pur- 
chaser of a Gray engine, 
has won for them a well- 
earned success. 

Again in 1908 the ca- 
pacity of the plant erected 
in 1907 was so badly over- 
taxed that it was decided 
to build a new and still 
larger one. 

This new plant was put 
up right next to the smaller one of 1907, the new factory being on the 
corner of Leib and Karned Streets. It is 5 stories high, is completely 
equipped with the very finest and most up-to-date automatic machinery of 
every kind. The smaller plant, built in 1907, was then used as an office 
building. This 1908 factory was at that time, and still remains, the largest 
and most up-to-date plant in the world devoted exclusively to the manu- 
facture of two-cycle engines. 

In the latter part of December, 1909, the Gray Motor Company increased 
its capital from $100,000 to $250,000, in order to enable it to carry on its 
business on a broader scale, buying materials in larger quantities and being 
able to buy them at a time when the price was right. In spite of all these 


A New Model Gray and 
the New Gray Plant 


Hy ab xe 
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Exterior of the 150 x 1,000 ft. Gray Factory as it appeared October 5. 






Factory built in 1907 at the corner of Leib and 
in 1906. ongress streets. 





New Model “T,” three-cylinder, 21-H. P. Gray Motor; also made in 36 H. P. 


This plant is fireproof, being of concrete and steel construction, with railroad siding the entire length 
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Factory erected in 1908. At the right is shown 
1907 factory turned into an office. 













precautions the spring of 1910 again found them swamped with orders. 

In 1910 the Gray Motor Company was taken over by the United States 
Motor Company, a gosolene and auto- manufacturing corporation, with a 
capital of $30,000,coo. After this move Mr. O. J. Mulford was still retained 
as president and general manager, and the entire Gray motor personnel 
remained the same. This move was advantageous, as it gave the concern 
more capital to work upon, enabling them to further increase capacity and 
output. 

In 1910 another new and larger factory was started on Oakland Avenue, 
just inside the city limits, 
On a 22-acre tract pur- 
chased by the United 

tates Motor Company 
for the location of their 
Detroit group of mant- 
facturing plants. Out in 
this big, new plant the 
Gray Company will have 
about three times as much 
space as in their pres- 
ent factory, with plenty 
of room for future as well 
as present needs and plenty 
of room to grow. This 
manufacturing plant is 
150 by 1,000 feet. It is 
fireproof, concrete and 
steel construction, with a 
railroad siding the entire 
length of the plant. The 
office building will be & 
by 48 feet, and the testing 
room at the side is 40 by 
300 feet. 

The new Gray line for 
I9QI1I is now well under 
way, having been started 
the 1st of August. During 
the year 1911 the company 
expects to build 20,000 en- 
gines, both marine and 
stationary. The leader of the 1911 line will be the new Model “T.” This 
engine embodies a combination of a two and three-port intake, and will 
be equipped with a Krice Carburetor. This engine is so designed that 
either an individual carburetor can be used on each cylinder or the mami- 
fold construction with one carburetor. 

In the single and double cylinders this model is constructed with ao 
integral crank case, upon which the cylinder is fastened with studs and 
nuts. There is also a detachable cylinder head, over which is put a metallic 
hood. The three-cylinder model is made with aluminum crank case and 2 
split base, and the same cylinder construction as in the single and double 
cylinder models. The exhaust manifold is entirely water-jacketed, and the 
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Don’t Buy a Motor Boat 


UNLESS YOU INSIST UPON HAVING 
A SEAMLESS STEEL SAFE TANK 


a A INAS 






A Leaky Boat Is 
Pretty Bad But 


A LEAKY TANK 
JANNEY, STEINMETZ eee IS WORSE 


Gasoline is mighty dangerous stuff, so when your Riveted 
MaKeshift Tank springs a leak, and your boat is burning, 
just send us a wireless order 


C-Q-D 
FOR A LEAKLESS TANK 
‘ P-D-Q 


its, LET US FIT YOU OUT RIGHT NOW! 
ar- Think This Over—Mr. BOAT OWNER! 








al Seamless Steel 
1u- LeaKkless Tested 


‘I TANKS 


fl JANNEY, STEINMETZ @ CO. 


Main Office—PHILADELPHIA - Branch—NEW YORK 


1is Write for International Flag Code in Colors, Free. 














CT SONNETS Um 
Regal Users Write OUR Advertisements 


“Te —h me great pleasure to state that our six horse-power Regal Engine pur- 
chased 2% years ago is still in the game and giving us no trouble whatever. We 
average about twenty miles a day every day in the week, and, so far, she has 
never refused to start, and, in fact, hasn't even missed an explosion 
“We work her through all kinds of weather and she always delivers the goods. 
“| think we can truth’ hfully say that, (outside of three other Regals here in the Bay) 
there is not another engine here in one hundred and fifty boats that has a record 
to match ours. 
““We never have to throw the wheel over more than twice to ger her in motion. 
*‘We cannot say enough in credit to your product, and we always recommend 
a Regal to all prospective buyers. You abn ¢ refer any one to us and we will 


gladly recommend or demonstrate your ro ae oe. Albin. V 
FEE, St. t. 


EG A GASOLINE 


ENGINES 


Reliability is their strong point as their owners 
acknowledge. Thé jump ‘spark ignition is sure; the positive oil feed insures 
perfect lubrication. Awarded Gold Medal for Exhbb of| of Marine a 

Built for high speed or heavy duty; | to4  % Alaska-Yukon Exposition, Seattle » Wes. 
cylinders; 3 to 45 H. P. Satisfactory 
operation is guaranteed. 

Do not buy a marine engine until you at 
least read Catalog No. 6, sent on request. 


Regal Gasoline Engine Co. 
52 West Pearl Street 
Coldwater, Mich., U.S A. 


Regal Engines may be seen at any of the following: 
Seager Engine Works, 65 Beverly St., Boston, 


Mass. 
Marine E a rag he & Supply Co., 55 N. 7th St., 
P elphia, Pa 











The Caldwell Bros. Cae 1746 Pacific 


Palmer & eon Co. Inc., Reedville, Va. Ave., Tacoma, 

A. Baldwin & Co., Lid., Cor. Camp & Common Reierson Machine: Co. "182 Morrison 
Sts., New Orleans, La. St., Portland, 

The Hinton 1 Electric Co., Ltd., 911 Government 
t., Vi 


toria, B. C. 
The Caldwell a. Co., 1014 First Ave., South, 
Seattle, Wash. 


Rix Comoreaed ‘Air & Drill Co., 219 Spear St., San 
Rix Compre Air & Drill Co., 120 East Third St., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

















They grip like a vice 





Attached in a second 


EVEREADY 


Bull Dog 
Battery Connectors 


American Ever Ready Company 
| 304-322 Hudson Street NEW YORK 
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SHIPMATE RANGES 


8 SIZES 11 STYLES 


For cooking facilities in your galley you require 
something reliable, safe and convenient. 

Shipmate Ranges supply all these necessities, as 
well as comfortable heat in cold and damp 
weather. 


THE STAMFORD FOUNDRY COMPANY | 
Established 1830 STAMFORD, CONN. 











Please mention YACHTING when corresponding with our advertisers. 











































water for cooling purposes is conducted through channels in the castings, 
so that no exposed piping is used. Both the exhaust and intake manifolds 
are held accurately in position by dowels pinned into the cylinder, and a 
long stud and flange construction holds both the manifolds in position. 

On this new line the new method of lubrication without oilers, which has 
been so successful wherever tried out, will be used. This method simply 
requires that the operator when filling the gasolene tank mixes about 1 pint 
of cylinder oil with each 5 gallons of gasolene. This mixture goes through 
the carburetor, comes in contact with the piston wall and connecting rod, 
and by means of the oil grooves and the action of the piston rings, of which 
there are four, the oil is thoroughly distributed to all working parts. Of 
course, the individual grease cups which supply lubricant to the main 
bearings must be retained. Large, square hand-hole plates are placed on 
both sides of the crank case, giving easy access to crank chamber. 

This 1911 Model “T” Gray Motor will be made in sizes of 7, 8 and 
12-horsepower single cylinders, and 14 and 24-horsepower in the double 
cylinders. The triple cylinder sizes will be 21 and 36 horsepower. In ad- 
dition to this the Gray Company plan to retain their former Model “R” 
engines, to build in the smaller sizes, 3, 4 and 6-horsepower single cylinders, 
and also a double-cylinder 10 horsepower. 


Well, the winter is here, all right, and except for 
you readers of YACHTING who will use your craft 
in the South, the boating season has ended and the 
time for figuring on next season’s plans arrived. A large percentage of 
you are thinking about a new boat, and a large number of you who have 
been reading the magazine for the last few months, and using its editorial 
and advertising columns to make a decision on what your first boat will 
be, have arrived at the critical stage of the game. You all have two sizes 
of boat in mind. One is the size 
that you would like to have and the 
other the size that you figure out 
that you can afford for next sea- 
son. Did it ever occur to you that 
if you have ordinary mechanical 
skill, i. ¢., ability to drive a nail 
without splitting the wood and to 
follow a plumb line, with patience 
to do your work carefully, that you 
can build for yourselves the boat 
that you would like to have at 
something a little less than the cost 
of the boat that you figure out that 
you can afford? Well, this is a 
fact, for the C. T. Wright Engine 
Company, of Greenville, Mich., who 
made such a hit last season with 
Wright boats equipped with their 
Weco engines, have just come out 
with a line of knockdown boats that anybody can put together with a 
minimum of trouble and expense. 

This line comprises three open runabouts and one raised-deck cruiser. 
The open runabouts are 16 feet by 4 feet 6 inches, 18 feet by 4 feet 6 inches, 
and 21 feet by 4 feet 6 inches. The raised-deck cruiser is 26 feet 6 inches 
in length over all by 7 feet beam. They are all good, all-’round craft, and 


Why Not Build Her 
Yourself? 
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Completed 26-foot Raised-Deck Cruiser. 








































Deck and Sheer Plan of Wright Arrow, 16-foot Knockdown Runabout. 


practically every inch of them is waterline length, making them big-little 
boats. 

The open runabouts are arranged for the housing of the engine under 
the hood forward in accordance with the most modern practice, and they 
are designed to be strong, serviceable and seaworthy craft, and, moreover, 
pleasing in appearance. These boats were all specially designed by a naval 
architect for the Wright Company, and also designed to be equipped with 
the Weco engine, also manufactured by the Wright Company, so the 
makers know just what the boats will do, and there is no guesswork as to 
how they will perform when completed. 

The 16-footer may be equipped with either a 3 or 6-horsepower engine, 
and will make 8 and 11 miles per 
hour, respectively. The 18-footer, 
with a 3-horsepower engine, will 
make 7, with the 6-horsepower 10, 
and with the 9-horsepower 13 miles 
an hour. The 21-footer with the 6 
horsepower will make 9%, with the 
Q-horsepower 12, and with the 
12-horsepower 14 miles an_ hour. 
The 26-foot cabin cruiser will make 
7 miles an hour when equipped with 
a 6-horsepower Weco engine, 8% 
miles when equipped with a 9-horse- 
power engine, and 9% miles witha 
12-horsepower engine. She draws 
24 inches; has a 17-foot cabin and 
7-foot cockpit; 5 feet of head room, 
and the sleeping arrangements con- 
sist of either two stationary exten- 
sion berths or two folding pipe 
berths. There is also room for both galley and toilet. The material fur- 
nished by the Wright Boat Company allows the amateur builder to pur- 
chase either the full-size naval architect’s designs and working plans or 
the complete boat knocked down, including tank, piping and engine, with 
complete equipment, and also all the intermediate material as the purchaser 
may desire. With a complete knock-down equipment no molds, rid 
bending, rabbetting, plank cutting 
or beveling is necessary. Just a 
assembling job within the reach of 
anyone’s ability. 

Before you decide on that new 
boat of yours for 1911 it would be 
a good thing to write to the C. T. 
Wright Engine Company, of Greer- 
ville, Mich., and ask them of this 
plan of theirs, and for prices on the 
type of craft that you desire i 
knock-down. 

If you know some “kid” handy 
with tools, and who, like all boys 
is “just crazy” to own a motor boat, 
do you know of any better Christ- 


























mas present you could give him 
than the knock-down material for 
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Deck and Sheer Plan of Wright Arrow Knockdown 26-foot Raised-Deck Cruiser. 


one of these boats and the engine 10 
go with her? You couldn’t possibly 
give the boy anything that woull 
please him better. He’ll get almost 
as much fun in putting that bos 
together as he will in using her, and 
the cost is so little that we really 
believe that Santa Claus will carry 
a great many of these knock-dow! 
boats in his sack this Christmas. 
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TROUBLE 


WITH THE SPARK 


Cylinder oil should never be used on commutators or 
magnetos. All cylinder oils —without exception—are 
mineral oils. And ail mineral oils always have and 
always will gum, harden, dry out, collect dirt and event- 
ually clog delicate commutator bearings. 


3-IN -ONE 


is the oil, commutator and magneto manufacturers re- 
commend. It simply can’t gum, harden, cake, dry out or 
collect dirt. It wont heat up, smoke or burn even though 
you speed the motor to 5,000 revolutions per minute. 

3-In-One is the best preparation on land or water 
for cleaning and polishing all nickeled parts and metal 
surfaces and every veneered or varnished surface. It 
positively will prevent rust or tarnish or verdigris forming 
on any metal, anywhere, under any condition. 


Write for generous sample bottle and our free 
FREE dictionary today. Sold by all supply houses.and 
good stores. 8 oz. 50c; 3 oz. 25c; trial size 10c 


3-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
NEW YORK CITY 


27 Broadway 
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ARROW 
Build Your Own Boat 


A money-saving recreation during your spare time. We offer you the 
latest designs and instructions originated by Mr. Chas. Desmond, the famous 
naval architect in the 


NEW TYPE AUTO BOATS 


Complete and in the 


KNOCK-DOWN BY THE UNIT IDEA 


Something New and Original on Boat Building. 
If You Have the Time, It Will Be a Pleasure to Build Your Own Boat 


Nothing is more interesting to the average professional or business man 
than a few hours each week spent in the workshop building a boat, studying the 
design, planning his work and watching the results of his efforts advancing into 
a pleasure craft in which he is to spend many hours of most exhilarating sport— 
Motor Boating. 

Can a man who is not a mechanic build a boat? We say most 
emphatically that he can. Any man who can handle a hammer, use a screw 
driver and clamp, can build a boat by our perfect system"of construction—and 
a good boat at that. 

By building your boat the ‘“‘Wright Way’’ you eliminate the builders’ 
large profit, heavy selling expense and excessive freight charges. This means 
a saving to you-of*from 25% to 75%. 

No Need-of Flimsy Paper Patterns to Bewilder and Mystify you. We 
supply you with Boats in the Knock-Down, all machined and cut to fit and 
ready for you to reassemble. We supply you with every piece of material 
necessary .to. complete your boat. 

Buy your Boat and Build it Yourself under the ‘‘Wright Way which is 
the Desmond Way”’ and your boat will be a success at a very big saving in 
cost. -We furnish boats in any stage of construction, either complete or in the 
knock-down. Write for new descriptive bulletin explaining what you get, 
mailed free. 


C. T. WRIGHT ENGINE CO., 501 River St., Greenville, Mich., U.S. A. 














GUNFIRE II 


titted with a 


Splitdorf 
Magneto 


Won the Ellicott Cup in the 10-mile Class F Race at Ossining, 
September 3. 
Also won the 20-mile Class I event the same day. 


Ask for Magneto Catalog. 


Cc. F. SPLITDORF 
Walton Ave. and 138th St. NEW YORK. 

















See Her Come 


She seems to have life, and 
no wonder, she is equipped 
with thai little wizard 


Hitchcock’s 
Automatic Bilge Bailer 
(Patent Pending) 
which not only keeps the boat 
dry by removing all bilge 


water, but actually adds to ; 
the speed from 4 to 2 miles “Siwash.”’ Speed 15 Miles. S. F. Marr, Owner. 


an hour. It acts automatically, is easily applied and is indestructible. 


$5.00 


at all dealers in marine hardware or direct from the manufacturers. 
Write for particulars, stating draft of hull and speed of boat. 


The Automatic Bilge Bailer Co., junci3o2 ave, Boston, Mass. 





























A QUESTION OWNERS SHOULD ANSWER 


Can the owner of a motor boat justify his action in not insuring? 


Possibly, but not if the boat 


was lost yesterday. As yesterday was tomorrow forty-eight hours ago, and as tomorrow will be yester- 
day in twenty-four hours, avoid the chance of loss by insuring your boat today while you know she is 


safe. @ Rates for motor boat insurance are extremely reasonable. 
motor boats is broad and liberal, and losses under same are promptly settled. 


The policy under which we insure 
If you are at present not 


insured, or if you desire to compare our liberal form with your present policy, write.to any agent of 


the Company or to the Home Office of 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA 


Third and Walnut Streets, PHILADELPHIA 


FOUNDED 1792 CAPITAL, $4,000,000 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS, OVER $7,000,000 
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A Practical With the increase in popularity of the gasolene 
Detachable Motor motor, there are to-day thousands of people all over 
the country who have learned the simple art of 

handling marine motors. It is this class of people who, when away on 
vacations at fishing and boating resorts, rebel against the arduous task of 
handling the average rowboat—something that they had never done until 
the convenience 


of the marine 
Sac 
known to them. 
More fishing 
trips have been 
spoiled by a 
long, heavy pull 
against wind 
and tide to get 

Single and Double Conductor Packard Cable for electric to the fishing 

lighting for boats, grounds than by 
any other one 
factor, except the absolute refusal of the fish themselves to bite. It is not 
practical for every fishing boat to be equipped with a motor, for the simple 
reason that the proprietor of the fishing 
fleet would be subject to a tremendous ex- 
pense in so equipping his boats, which, in 
some of the best fishing waters, may only 
be used for a few months in the year. That 
is where a little motor that may be car- 
ried by the vacationist and attached in a 
few minutes to any type of rowboat fills a 
long-needed want. 

Such a motor is now built by the Evin- 
rude Motor Company, of 245 Lake Street, 
Milwaukee, Wis., and with this little en- 
gine attached to its stern, the heaviest, 
slowest, flat-bottomed fishing punt becomes 
transformed into an _ easily-navigated 
launch, and everyone knows the crudities 
of the boats that are usually handed out to 
the sportsman in those out-of-the-way 
places where the best fishing is generally 
found. 

The Evinrude Motor is a two-port en- 
gine. This insures easy starting. Being 
clamped to the stern of the boat it requires 
no special fittings, and as the propeller may 
be raised and lowered it is adapted to any 
draft of rowboat. The cylinder is of 2% 
inches bore by 2% inches stroke, with head 
and water-jacket cast in one piece. The 
propeller is 9 inches in diameter, and made 
in a shape to be practically weedless. The 
engine is well balanced and compact and 
uses the tank lubrication, doing away with 
the necessity of oil or grease cups. A tiller, 
which swings the propeller wheel, enables 
the skipper to steer the boat by means of 
the engine. 

By means of the clamping device the en- 
gine may be placed on the stern of a square- 
stern boat or on the side of a sharp 
stern boat, and is so adjustable that it may 








putty, and all your toil has been for naught, as far as the appearance oj 
that deck is concerned. 

There is one composition that we know of, however, that wil! sta 
in the deck seam for an entire season, no matter to what degree of alter. 
nate wetness and dryness, cold and heat, the decks are subjected to, ang 
this composition is Jeffrey’s Patent Marine Yacht Glue, and the secret of 
the long life of its usefulness lies in its elasticity, which allows it to }, 
compressed or expanded without leaving the sides of the seam in which j 
is placed. 

Illustration A shows what happens to a seam under a hot summer’ 
sun; B shows what happens when the deck gets wet, and the black sy). 
stance in the seam is Jeffrey’s Marine Yacht Glue, which, as the illustra. 
tion shows, sticks to the edges of the seams and also to business during 
the entire performance, 

The glue is made in black, white, yellow and also a mahogany color 
The white, yellow and mahogany look pretty, but the black glue is the bes 
and is guaranteed by the makers to be the really genuine original sticker 
that relieves the owner’s mind of all care, as far as his seams are cop. 
cerned. It is a mighty good idea for the boat owner, when specifying work 
to be done on his boat before going into commission next season, to specify 
that Jeffrey’s Marine Yacht Glue be used to pay the deck seams, or if he 
intends doing it himself to write L. W 
Ferdinand & Co., of 201 South Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass., for a sample of the glue and 
directions for applying same. 

These directions are a mighty important 
item, as, while very simple and easily fol- 
lowed, they must be followed if the best 
results are to be obtained. 


Packard Electric There are so many 
Lighting Cables well-known advantages 

in lighting a boat by 
electricity that the present tendency is to- 
ward its rapid adoption. This has opened 
another field for the high-class cable which 
the Packard Electric Company, of Warren, 
Ohio, offers to its patrons. 

One of the chief requisites for the suc- 
cess of electric lights in this capacity is the 
use of cables that will permanently with- 
stand the action of dirt, moisture, vibration 
and more or less oil and heat, but the latter 
not to so great an extent as cable for 
ignition purposes. This explains why it is 
unnecessary to take such ampie provision 
against heat and grease—the arch enemies 
of rubber insulating in all forms. This, of 
course, reduces the cost somewhat, and ex- 
plains why these cables are not recom- 
mended or guaranteed for ignition purposes. 

It is also desirable that the cables for 
electric lighting should be of larger carry- 
ing capacity and at the same time as small 
in outside dimensions as possible. 

The following recommendations are 
made for the different capacity cables: No. 
14, for wiring of the running and cabin 
lights; No. 12, for the incandescent search- 
light, and No. 10, from battery to con- 
trolling switches. 


be placed in any desired position, without Side View of complete Evinrude outfit, which converts a These cables (six in all) are made up in 


any necessity for making a permanent at- 
tachment to the boat itself. It is very com- 
pact, and the outfit comprises three dry cells and a motor-cycle coil, all 
in one protected case, so that the only thing that the purchaser needs to 
provide is the gasolene and lubricating oil to mix with same. 

With this little engine any rowboat may be converted into a power boat 
at a minimum of expense, without the trouble involved in the construction 
of engine bed and boring for the shaft. 

An illustrated booklet, fully describing this device, will be mailed to the 
readers of YACHTING who write to the Evinrude Motor Company, 245 
Lake Street, Milwaukee, Wis., mentioning this publication. 


* 

Be Careful of Your Decks You can scrape your decks down to the 

wood, sand-paper them down to a glass 
finish, and then rub down between each coat of varnish that you put on, 
and flatter yourself that you made a good job of it. And then, the first 
thing you know, along comes a hot, dry spell, the strips of the deck shrink, 
and the composition of putty, wood filler, and various other things that are 
so often used to fill in places between the strips, cracks and loosens. The 
next time the deck gets wet the strips swell and squeeze out the loosened 


row-boat into a launch. 


single and duplex conductor style, the cores 
of which are made of No. 30 tinned soft- 
drawn copper wire, carefully stranded, making them very flexible. Inst- 
lation consists of one layer of high-grade rubber. The single conductors 
are protected by a single braid of fine glazed thread in fast colors, in 
characteristic seal-brown, striped spiral each way with red, and saturated 
with flexible enamel, ex- 

B 6 actly the same as used on 
their well-known ignition 
cables. The two-conductor 
styles are made by placing 
two rubber-insulated cores 
side by side, without twist 
ing, and braiding over them 
a common covering, com 
posed of fine, glazed thread 
in fast collors, same 4 
ae above described. This #8 


° . | 
Illustration of the way Jeffrey’s Marine Glue sticks finished ; up in the usta! 
to business. (Continued on page 466.) 





A represents Glue ander effect of the 
60D. 


B setion under cold and wet. 
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Driftwood—Cont. from page 456 

sailing organization which arranged it—the re- 
patta of the recently created Great Lakes Power- 
Boat League, and the Inter-Lakes Championship. 
It was probably the last-named event that did 
much to arouse interest in the sport as any- 


a The race brought out some well-known 


thing. 

poats. Outsiders heard that there was some un- 
ysual sport and they went to see the race. They | 
liked it; when it was over they talked about it 


to other non-boat owners, and the next thing 


into the game themselves. 


vou know they will be buying boats and getting | 


s | 
The program for the winter will follow much | 


the same lines as other years, and it will not 


be particularly gay. The Buffalo Launch Club | 


will have its usual monthly dances; the station 
will be the scene of numerous informal gather- 
ings, and will be kept open all winter and small 
dinner parties can be arranged on giving proper 
notice. There will be beefsteak dinners every 
Saturday night. 

The Motor Boat Club of Buffalo will have a 
sries of monthly dances, and the annual meet- 
ing and banquet to be held in January will be 
among the big features of the winter. The club 
house on Motor Island has been closed for the 
season, but the caretaker will be there through 
the winter and it will be possible for the ferry- 
boat to make landings without difficulty. The 
result is that little dinner parties can be easily 
arranged through the cold months, and the club 
house is likely to be the meeting place for the 
more strenuous ones, particularly on Sundays. 


The club is now considering an amendment | 


to its constitution which will change the pro- 
cedure by which officers are elected. Under the 
present rule they are elected directly by the 
members. It is now proposed to place the selec- 
tion in the hands of a board of governors. The 
proposed amendment will be considered by a 


committee in December. C. B. McCuare. 
First Race of the City Island 
Yacht Club 


The City Island Yacht Club was officially in- 
troduced into the motor-boat field Sept. 18, 1910, 
when it held its first race, a 10-mile handicap 
event for the Weller Trophy. 

The race was started promptly at 2 P. M., 
when Mr. G. Kirchhof’s 15-foot Trimmer and 
Mr. C. Price’s 30-foot Clip crossed the line neck 
and neck with Mr. F. Reggero’s 22-footer well 
up in third place, followed by Dr. Laye’s Ances. 

Although Trimmer was greatly handicapped she 
held her own till the third lap, when the oil 
tank ran dry and she lost 15 minutes. Dispite 
this fact and an allowance of six minutes given 


Clip, Trimmer was only beaten by 13 minutes 


corrected time. 

The boats and their time allowances follow: 

Trimmer, 6 horsepower, 15-foot, scratch. 

Clip, 12 horsepower, 30-foot, 6 minutes. 

Reggero, 10 horsepower, 27-foot, 6 minutes. 

Ances, 2% horsepower, 16-foot, 32 minutes. 

The corrected times were as follows: 

Clip, 42m. 33s.; Trimmer, 60m. 11s.; Reggero, 

m. 59s.; Ances, 85m. 55s. 

The club was regularly declared out of com- 
mission Sunday, Sept. 23d, when it held its third 
annual shore dinner at Kelly’s Bay View Hotel, 
City Island, N. Y. After the dinner the guests 
adjourned to the club house, where an entertain- 
ment was furnished. The entertainment was fol- 
lowed by the presentation of the Weller Trophy 
to Mr. Price, who made a speech and promised 
'o be back after the next cup next year. There 
Were also speeches by the Commodore and Messrs. 
Weller, Kirchhof, McLoie and Hart. All hands 
depart d in the best of spirits, declaring the 
affair 2 success from all points of view. 








This Is The Time To “SIGN ON” For Another Voyage 


IF YOUR SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRES WITH THIS ISSUE, LOOK 
OVER THE FOLLOWING COMBINATION MAGAZINE OFFERS 
CAREFULLY. IT WILL BE MONEY IN YOUR POCKET. 


This is subscription time among the magazine publishers, and we have made 
a number of clubs below which should appeal particularly to the readers of YACHT- 
ING. If you are already a subscriber pick out the club that you want for next 
year and write it on the slip at the bottom of this page and return it to us. If 
you have not been a subscriber before, here is a chance to find out how much of 
interest and value there is in each issue of YACHTING. 
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trips. 


TEAMSHIP C 


203 South Clark Street. 


EAMSHIP Eo 





No other winter tour could be planned 
at the same expense of time and money 
which will give you as much enjoyment 
as a visit to the American Mediterranean, 
that romantic and picturesque winter 
resort region along the coasts of the 
Atlantic, Gulf of Mexico and Caribbean 
Sea and the outlying islands of the 
West Indies, Porto Rico, Bahama, Cuba, 
Florida and San Domingo. 


Write for copy of AGWI NEWS, a travel 
magazine describing this romantic region and 
outlining some exceptionally attractive winter 


Our Tour Bureaus will issue tickets, 


reserve choice accommodations, and render 
invaluable service in all travel matters. Ad- 
dress any of the following: 


DISTRICT PASSENGER OFFICES 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 
290 Broadway. 701 Chestnut St. 192 Washington St. 
CHICAGO WASHINGTON 


1306 F Street, North West. 








) CLYDE LINE 
TO FLORIDA, with all the attractions of the 
Riviera, where youf{can enjoy bathing, fishing, 
automobilingland all outdoor sports. Only direct 
route without change}from,New York, daily ex- 
cept Sunday, calling at historic Charleston, for all 
Carolina resorts; also at Brunswick forfall Geor- 
gia, Alabama, and Florida points, and reaching 
Jacksonville on the third day, where the journey 
may be continued via the beautiful St. John’s 
River, t’ rough the heart of the South. 
GENERAL OFFICES, PIER 36, N. R. N. Y. 





TO NASSAU (BAHAMA), only 3 days from 
New York, with golf, tennis, boating, automo- 
biling and splendid hotels; HAVANA, the Paris 
of the western hemisphere: CUBA, with its 
wonderful climate: MEXICO, reached by way 
of Vera Cruz, famous as the landing place of 
Cortez, and gateway to Mexico City; TAMPICO, 
renowned for its hunting and tarpon fishing: 
YUCATAN, with its ancient monuments and 
wonderful ruins. Send for complete information. 
GENERAL OFFICES, PIER 14, E. R. N. Y. 





-———-MALLORY LINE 


TO TEXAS, and all points southwest and 
Pacific Coast. Largest steamers, longest ocean 
trip. Two steamers weekly from New York to 
Galveston, also to Key West (for Havana, 
Miami—Palm Beach). One steamer weekly for 
Tampa and one for Mobile. Only steamers from 
New York to Texas without change. Write for 
booklets. 

GENERAL‘OFFICES, PIER 36, N. R. N. Y. 











-———PORTO RICO LINE 


TO PORTO RICO, special 16-day cruise to and 
around the island, $110, including all expenses, 
touching at principal ports and affording an op- 
portunity of seeing the island under the most 
favorable auspices. Steamer is your hotel for 
entire cruise. Porto Rico is now an American 
possession. Reached in perfect comfort in 44 
days from New York. Send for booklet. 

GENERAL OFFICES, 12 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
































High Grade Heavy Weight Tanks 


For Gasolene, Water and Air of 

any shape or dimensions desired 

for any pressure. We make 
only work of merit. 


“Light Competition Work Not Wanted.” 


Galvanizing of all kinds of 
marine work. 


L. O. KOVEN & BROTHER 
50 Cliff Sweet : : +: New York 





20th CENTURY 


The Best Motor Built 
SIMPLE "Ritinenny ECONOMICAL 


WE INVITE INSPECTION 





2-3-4-6 CYLINDER 
10, 12, 18, 24, 30, 50, 80 and 120 H. P. 


Write for catalogue of our latest motors. The improve- 
ments on our 1909 machine keep it at the ‘“‘top of the 
heap.” Visit our factory and compare our motor with 
other makes in prices, etc. 
N. Y. YACHT, LAUNCH AND ENGINE CO. 


Morris Helghts New York City 
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Packard Electric Lighting Cab) 
(Continued from page 464.) 


manner with flexible enamel, which gives any 
protection. Descriptive matter and samples 
be sent on request to our readers asking 4 
same and mentioning YACHTING. 


The Past Season on Lake Michis 
(Continued from page 419.) 


being obliged to go to the Wisconsin port to stg 
Illinois, Mistral and Larikin were the only og 
tenders for the cup this year. Mistral prov 
the most able boat of the three in the he 
weather that prevailed, Illinois and Lari 
putting into port at Racine. Mistral being lar 
and heavy, kept on, and the honors were heg 
ard well won. 
Seldom is it that loss of human life has toy 
recorded in the annals of yachting in our water 
but this year two lives were taken as toll for oy 
pleasure. The first was that of George Keej 
mention of which was previously made in thi 
article. The second was that of Albert Wasi 
ington King, a member of the Columbia Yael 
Club, who was lost overboard from the twenty 
one-foot sloop Quien Sabe on the evening of Se 
tember 11, while endeavoring to make the rivq 
mouth in a bad squall. The jib had been blow 
out of the bolt ropes at a critical moment whe 
the rest of the crew were working to pick 
the unfortunate man. Mr. King’s son and 
friend were sailing the boat and, in making th 
river mouth, had stood to the northward of th 
pier in very rough water. Mr. King lost his 
balance while working in the cock-pit and wa 
thrown violently into the water by a terrific back 
wash from the breakwater. 
In anticipation of next season, the local cluls 
are busy selecting their officers for the enst 
ing year. William Hale Thompson will fly th 
Chicago Yacht Club’s starry flag from the tru 
of Valmore. Mr. Thompson is a veteran in Lak 
Michigan yachting and is very popular among 
his fellow-sailors. The Jackson Park boys have 
chosen Dr. Bayard Holmes, Jr., commodore for 
1911. Down at Columbia they are, at this writ 
ing, having a hotly-contested election, not onl 
for commodore, but the remaining offices as well 
The political pot is boiling fiercely and electioi 
day will see plenty of excitement at the foot di 
Randolph Street. One of the candidates for coma 
modore is a “gasolene” man, while his opponcijil 
owns both gasolene and sail craft, his little flet 
being comprised of a fifty-foot schooner, # 
twenty-one-foot Lipton racer and a_forty-tw 
horsepower cruiser. 
There are prospects for a new yacht clubm 
Chicago, based on the finishing of the new hat 
bor at Lincoln Park. The harbor is still in prot 
ess of construction, but rumors are flying round 
to the effect that a very strong organization wil 
surely be effected within another year. 
There is quite a bit of local rivalry, or rathet 
feeling, shown between the windjammers and 
power yachtsmen, which is somewhat amusing # 
its frequent outbursts. The windjammers claifl 
they are the real and original yachtsmen and thé 
the gasolene sailors are interlopers and _ shoul 
be very modest and retiring, as becomes me 
whose education in things nautical was gatheré 
from the monkey-wrench and spark plug. Doubt 
less there are good reasons for the stand take 
by the canvas men, but time will surely smoot 
the troubled seas and in years to come the chug 
chug of the gas engine and the creak of ti 
halyard-block will unite in one harmoniot 
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chorus of “yachting.” 
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KNOX 1911 


3-Cylinder, 20 H. P., Latest Design 
NOW READY FOR PROMPT SHIPMENT 


Designed for the Cruising Launch and the 
Commercial Boat 





The ENGINE that HAS the POWER and ENDUR- 
ANCE. Read the following: 

Mr. Geo. D. Campbell, of Nome, Alaska, writes us— 
“The last run the little 5 H. P. Knox made was a con- 
tinuous one of three days and nights without shutting down 


or stopping the engine until the completion of the trip.” 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


Camden Anchor-Rockland Machine Co. 
CAMDEN, ME., U.S. A. 


AGENCIES: 114 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. THE BOURSE, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 14 ST. MICHAEL STREET, MOBILE, ALA. 





ALWAYS INSPIRES CONFIDENCE 


Mr. Buyer:—Look at the wiring on the boat you contemplate 
buying. Sure you can easily re-wire it, but if the “pruning 
process” has been applied to the wiring (which represents less 
than one-hundredth of one per cent) don’t you suppose the 
larger cost factors have had relatively similar attention ? 


Mr. Manufacturer :—Can you afford to cast suspicion on your 
product by the neglect of the wiring of the ignition system which 
is as important as it is small? Remember failure here puts 
your boat at the mercy of every wind that blows endangering the 
lives of all on board. Remember that you cannot push your boat 
into a fence corner and walk home as many a good automobilist 
has done. Don’t expose yourself to fool-hardy dangers for the 
sake of a few cents greater first cost—it is eventually the cheapest. 


P-A-C-H-A-R-D C-A-B-L-E 
1S WHAT YOU NEED 
It lasts for years, where others barely last a single season 
ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE 
NEW LINE OF ELECTRIC LIGHTING CABLES NOW READY 


Send for samples and prices before ordering elsewhere. 


"ve. The PACKARD ELECTRIC 60. “oxic” 
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Aee——STORED\ SUNLIGHT 


ACETYSENE: 


The ‘equivalent’ or substitute for sunlight is brighter 
and more pleasant than electricity and cheaper than 
oil, is suitable for big boats and little boats, for 
power boats and sailing craft. Has the sanction of 
the National Fire Underwriters and the U. S. Steam- 
boat Inspection Service; is used in the boats of the 
U. S. Revenue Cutter Service, the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey, the Department of Commerce and 
Labor, and by hundreds of the most prominent 
yachtsmen in the country. Our catalogue tells 
the advantages of the commercial acetylene over 
all other forms of boat-lighting. 


M 
ry 
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Drop a postal for a catalogue—now. 


THE COMMERCIAL ACETYLENE CO. 


EIGHTY BROADWAY - . NEW YORK CITY 

















EIGHTH ANNUAL 


BOSTON MOTOR BOAT 
anD ENGINE SHOW 


Mechanic’s Bldg., Jan. 28-Feb. 4, 1911 


@ The greatest business-getting Show in 
America. 


@ Draws from entire Atlantic Coast and 


Rivers and Lakes of New England. 


@ Applications for space now being 
received. 








GET IN EARLY 








Address all communications and applications to 


CHESTER I. CAMPBELL, 5 Park Square, Boston 








Please mention Yacut1ne when corresponding with our advertisers. 
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The Vacuum Carafe 


FOR YACHTS 
AND LAUNCHES 
Roepe Hot Liquids Steam 

Hot 36 Hours’ Keeps 
Liquids ice 
Cold Four Days 
ICE WATER—Always 
on your boat 


A Necessity on Boats of 
Every Size and Kind 


The Only Thermal! Bottle 
That Will Not Break 


Vacuum Specialty Co. 
36th St. and First Ave., 
NEW YORK 














“THE TOOL-MONGER’ 


4 Name given to a booklet of 288 pages 
which we shall be pleased to mail on request. 
Valuable to owners of Motor Boats. 


MONTGOMERY @ CO. 








\¢ 108 Fulton St. New York City 








SEAGOING 
GURNET DORIES 
CLIPPER 

. , LAUNCHES 
‘ 184 TO 30 FEET 
LESS, ODORLESS EXHAUST, ESPECIALLY AD. 


NOISE APTED 
ror YACHT TENDERS AND ao WATERS OF THE AT- 
TIC COAST OR LARGE INLAND LAKES. Lon ima D8- 


—. enable satisfactory reply, pda state requir 
THE ATLANTIC COMPANY, AMESBURY, Y, MASS. 












































Bay State Motors 
“PectectSim| yn le Perfection” 


are the resu! Motors, of 
15 years devoted to the developing of 
essential characteristics, which le us to 


talog sta size 8 1a 2 wie fe) 

ca an or 

ok We also furnish castings 
BAY STATE MOTOR WORKS 


Successor to A. J. HOULE MOTOR WORKS 
50 So. East Street, Holyoke, Mass. 














Why? Why? Why? 
WHY be out of date? 
WHY use out of date paint ? 
WHY scrub off the bottom of your 

boat ? 

WHY not take advantage of new ideas? 
WHY not be up to date? 
WHY not buy Bridgeport Bronze 
Paint and never have to haul or scrub off your boat 
“in the good old summer time? * 


BRIDGEPORT BRONZE MARINE PAINT COMPANY] 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 














FOR SALE 


Complete sets of Castings with Forgings and Biue- 
prints for Gasoline Marine Engines, 3 to 50 H. P., 
Opposed and Vertical. 


COMET MOTOR WORKS 
512 Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill. 


















When unens your Engine 
You will need 


The ARMSTRONG PIPE 
WRENCH 


It will NOT crush the pipe. 


Unequaled by any ever offered for Strength, 
Lightness and Quick Action, combined 
me simplicity in construction. 

0. 3, takes from 0 to 1 inch. 
. 4, takes from 0 to 1} inches, 
No. 5. takes from } to 24 inches. 
No. 6, takes from 1 to 4 inches. 


See that the name ARMSTRONG is on 
6 the wrench the dealer hands you. 


The Armstrong Mfg. Co. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 








The 13th Annual I. L. Regatta 
(Continued from page 441.) 

minutes and a half, but on the spinnaker run the 
White Bear boat caught a good puff and when 
they started the second round the ’Tonka craft 
was only a minute and fourteen seconds to the 
good, which she held on the second leg. This 
time Iris gained on the run and on the beat to 
windward stretched the lead out to two minutes 
and twenty-three seconds. This she maintained 
on the next two legs, as the boats were two min- 
utes and four seconds apart at the finish. 

In Class C Keno was the last across the line, 
with the Tuck, Elsie, Edith, Star and Patsy 
leading her. At the start of the second round 
Keno “did things,” and took the lead, working 
out a difference of over two minutes at the first 
buoy. This lead was increased and at the finish 
Keno was first with Patsy second, four minutes 
and forty seconds astern. 

The two preliminary races which were sailed 
Friday under the direction of the Butte des Morts 
Yacht Club and Saturday under that of the 
Oshkosh Yacht Club brought out some good 
racing, as there were a large number of cups 
offered in each event. Two of the largest chal- 
lenge cups were offered Friday’s winners, the 
Sawyer Challenge Cup for Class A and the 
Clark-Hollister Cup among the “half-raters,” be- 
side the Butte des Morts first and second prize 
trophies in all three classes. The Sawyer Chal- 
lénge Cup and the Butte des Morts trophy went 
to Kathryn in Class A, while Cubanola took the 
Clark-Hollister Cup and Butte des Morts first 
prize in Class B. Keno and Edith took first and 
second, respectively, in Class C. 

Saturday the Oshkosh first and second prize 
trophy cups were up in all classes, while the 
Felker Challenge Cup went to the Kathryn for 
winning among the “A’s” and the Commodore 
Bray Challenge Cup to the Patsy among the cat- 
boats. 

In Class A the whole race was a fight between 
the Minnetonka entry and the Kathryn, the latter 
winning and taking the Oshkosh first prize. 

The Class B race was a repetition of the per- 
formance of the day before; the Cubanola taking 
the lead at the start and holding it throughout 
the race, with Iris second, Allegro third and Scout 
fourth. Among the catboats the Patsy was the 
winner, while the Keno, after a bad start, worked 
her way into second place. 

The Oshkosh Yacht Club lived up to its reputa- 
tion for hospitality, and the officers and members 
of this organization, as well as D. D. Harmon and 
Sen. William Lorimer, who are secretary-treas- 
urer and president of the association, are to be 
thanked for their efforts to make the regatta a 
success. The elapsed time and the number of 
points won by the various boats in the Inland 
Lakes events follow: 
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~~ d Disqualified. v Disabled. x Did not start. oNo race. 
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the December OUTING. 


with the outdoor world. 


zine club for $2.35. 
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eS Sete ees 


El Sei ; 


~—e 4 


@ Remember that feeling of 
warmth—that sort of “‘tingle” 
and “glad you’re alive feel- 
ing” that comes with winter? 


@That’s the sort of touch in 
It’s 
the most satisfying issue 
we've ever published. It’s “as 
big as all outdoors,”” and the 
photographs are remarkable. 


@it’s a fitting pacemaker for 
the 1911 OUTING—the one 
magazine to keep you in touch 


@ Before selecting your maga- 
zines write us for rates, and 
include OUTING. All news- 
stands 25 cents; $3.00 a year. 
It may be added to any maga- 


Liberal offer to local repre- 
sentatives. Write for terms. 


@oune PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


315 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 

































SILVER FOR CLUB SERVICE 


Write for prices and our book of Beverage Recipes. 


— Prize Cups and Trophies— 


appropriate for tournament and match prizes 


such as Veranda Sets; High-Ball Sets; Iced Tea or Coffee 
Sets; Ginger Ale. Beer and Mineral Water Sets—exclusive 
and ‘artistic designs, and of renowned Meriden quality. 


THE MERIDEN COMPANY, Silversmiths 
(International Silver Company, Successor) 
49-51 West 34th Street NEW YORK 
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Elapsed ‘Times. Sum 
Boat. Wednes- of | 
_ Class A. Monday. day. Thursday. Friday. Points. 
Marian Jean...... 2.07.35 4.39.23 2.18.18 2.58.54 37 
ee 2.08.15 4.39.10 2.14.08 3.00.59 36 
Menasha.......... 2.07.58 4.42.26 2.22.53 3.04.02 27 
OS eee 07.00d 4.39.38 2.18.41 2.57.28 25 
uatory BLIR YT Ae 2.11.43 4.41.09 2.22.53 3.07.00 24 
eS ae v 4.42.10 2.18.38 3.06.52 20 
Handy Andy III.. 2.13.36 4.46.41 2.27.00 3.07.26 17 
See 2.14.01 4.44.52 2.30.30 3.20.37 14 
Ns ee kn Howe ho 2.30.10 4.55.59 2.43.27 3.14.17 9 
Navaled.......... 2.14.48 4.52.09 2.35.11 2s 6 
Class B 
OS Se 2.23.46 2.10.52 2.32.35 14 
ROR PES bY) a a 2.18.21 2.30.08 13 
OS See i) ae 2.28.30 2.39.39 8 
re 2 Bee 2.24.30 2.37.09 .7 
Twenty Three..... 2.68.00 ..... 2.35.42 x 2 
Class C 
Keno 2.06.55 o 1.17.30 2.02.24 20 
See 2 f. ae 1.16.41 2.07.04 132 
Ds «55 3.0s.634,00 Js Gee 1.21.27 2.13.57 138 
MNCS boo var debe - ' 2 1.24.35 2.10.01 13 
Star.... ee ree 1.21.59 2.07.07 13 
MG. 052-6 5h ceo Ss. ae 1.25.36 2.20.38 7 
Sayonara ey - - Paes 1.37.50 2 3 





NOW IS THE TIME FOR 
SERIOUS THOUGHT 


Has your engine been entirely satisfac- 
tory this summer? 

ill you permi: the same old troubles to 
spoil your next season’s pleasure, or will 
you installa ROYAL, the engine of perfect 
satisfaction and comfort. Our catalogue 
will tell you all about the ROYAL. 


THE ROYAL ENGINE COMPANY 





157 Housatonic Ave. Bridgeport, Conn. 
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| COMPOUNDED AND PRESCRIBED 
R SINCE THE YEAR 1837 


For Sale at the Better 
Class of Pharmacies Z May We Send You 
in every v Z — Our Novelty Self 


Lighting Matchless 
Port of Call 
Match Safes 
of Especial Benefit to 


Yachtsmenand Broch- 
ure, “Pills and People” 


On the Atlantic, Pa- 
cific, Lakes or Gulf 
and All Seaports of 
Central and South 


America 





As A Laxative 
Wright’s Indian Vegetable Pills 


Start You Right on Your Cruise 
and Keep You Right, All Right 
While at Sea 








Wright’s Indian Vegetable Pill Co. 


372 Pearl Street, New York, U, S A. 




















Thomas Cort Boots and Shoes 


THOMAS CORT 


bearing this mark 


are made to supply that growing public 
which realizes the true economy of buying 
the best. For instance, ten dollars invested 
in one pair of ‘‘Cort*’ shoes will give 
infinitely more satisfaction than the same 
amount spent for two pairs of ordinary 
shoes. 

**Cort’’ shoes are custom quality in 
every particular, made by hand over cus- 
tom lasts, by workmen whose whole pre- 
vious experience has been in the making 
of shoes to individual measure. 

Not only ‘‘ Cort’’ shoes for street and 
dress wear, but ‘‘ Cort’’ riding and field 
boots, golf, tennis and yachting shoes 
are the world’sstandard of correctness and 
quality. 

‘*Cort’’ shoes are made for both men 
and women and they fetch 8 to 15 dollars at 
retail. Let us tell you where they may be 
had. 


THOMAS CORT 
ESTABLISHED 1884 
NEWARK, N, J. 


NEW YORK CITY AGENCY 
MARTIN & MARTIN, No. 1 East 35TH'STREET 


























THE HARTHAN 
oanon § PROPELLER 


DO NOT BUY 


Stands for Excellence for 
SPEED— 
CRUISINGC— 
TOWING 


“Tar Sole Makers 


pnanmman, McFARLAND FOUNDRY AND 
Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of MACHINE COMPANY 
TRENTON, N. J. 











TRADE wens) 
oneach blade 
REPRESENTATIVES 
BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA NORFOLK, Va. 
the Lincoln-Dillaway Co, Topping Bros, F. Vanderherchen's Sons © The Wallace Bros, R, H. COMBS 





87. LOUIS, MO, 


Application of Marine Glue to Decks 


HE reduced Section of Deck a = | 
(see cut) shows the Glue in 
seams when the planks are 

under ion and contraction. 
The flexibility of the Glue is one 
of the most valuable qualities, as 
it allows the timbers to contract 
and expand, still retaining its great 
——, power to the edges of 


the ‘ 

hen the planks become con- 
tracted by the heat, a draught 
takes place on the Glue, and the 
seam omes expanded as shown 
at A. When the planks are swollen 
by rains and there is a pressure 
on the Glue, the seam becomes contracted, as shown at B. As the temperature varies, 
these forms, A and B, continue to assume each other’s shapes year after year. Jt does 
not stick to the feet im hot weather. 14 \bs. Jeffery’s Extra Quality Marine Yacht Glue 
will run from 200 to 250 ft. of seam } in. deep by } in. wide. _— used and not 
over heated it will last 4 to 6 years in a seam, and been known to 10 to 12 years. 
When carefully applied to a dry deck it will never leave the sides of the seam. 


efor use, cc. Le W. FERDINAND & CO. poston; ‘mass. Us. A. 














) 178 Commercial Street 122 Chambers St. 7 North Water Street 3685 Olive S. 
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PERFEGT PROTECTION For COIL ano BATTERY 


THE GREATEST OPEN BOAT OUTFIT BUILT 


Our New Cartridge Screw Top Jump Spark Coil may be screwed into any Patterson Wireles 
Battery Holder. Screwing the Coil into the Receptacle automatically makes all connections 
with the Battery Set. The operation of the Battery and Coil will be as perfect in a heavy rain- 


storm or in the roughest sea as though the Outfit were indoors. 


Batteries and Coil, in Cabinet, may be taken ashore by disconnecting three wires. 


SEND FOR HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST 


STANLEY & PATTERSON, 23 Murray Street, New York 
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“LOWELL-~ 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


DUCK 


Bad 


Ask the Winners 


HERE ARE TEN WINNERS 
WHICH HAVE CROSSED 
THE LINE FIRST WITH 
LOWELL DUCK 


WESTWARD WOLF 


ELMINA II 
DERVISH 
JOYETTE 
ELLEN 


TIMANDRA 
AVENGER 
GENESEE 
HAYSEED [I 


THERE ARE HUNDREDS 
OF OTHERS 


se 


Regular for Cruising 


Special for Racing 


5 ad 


Lowell Weaving Co. 


Lowell 


Mass. 














If he can’t su 
Catalogue No. 
of whistles and outfits made. ept. 5 


GLEASON-PETERS AIR PUMP CO. 
255-261 Classon Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


THE CACO AIR WHISTLE 


is the one that makes more noise, and uses less 
air than the others. 


Ask Your Dealer for a Caco! 
pply you, send for our Marine 


It contains the t line 














“Real Comfort’Board Ship” 


You will know what this means if you will send 
for our 1911 Catalogue of Motor Boat Fumiture. 


WICKER-CRAFT CO. 


13 South Water St., Newburgh, N. Y. 











The Lady Maud, Schooner Yacht 


(Continued from page 448.) 

so I sprang into the shrouds and trotted aloft, 
blackening my hands very tidily with the tar that 
lay like soft black glue upon the hemp, and was 
presently perched upon the _ top-gallant-yard, 
watched by some men on the forecastle, and by 
old Purchase from the main-deck, who scowled 
at me under his great red hand. 

At this elevation I was a great height above the 
sea, as the Lady Maud was very loftily sparred 
for a vessel of her tonnage; and steadying the 
glass against the side of the mast, I carefully 
swept the water ahead to a distance of four 
points on either bow, but nothing was to be seen. 
I had more trouble to make this inspection, how- 
ever, than I had reckoned upon, for the motion 
up here was uncommonly severe, and although 
the square canvas was furled, yet the quick 
swinging in of the jibs, and the jump of the 
foresail as the little vessel pitched, wrenched and 
jerked the masts very unpleasantly, and with the 
heavy swing of the rolling, obliged me to keep 
a fast hold with one hand. But, as I say, there 
was nothing to be seen, and stowing the glass 
away in its case, I sung out my report to Sir 
Mordaunt, who with the ladies and Norie had 
come along to the foremost end of the awning 
to watch me. But before descending I lingered 
a few minutes to observe the singular appearance 
of the sea, whose unwholesome green, sluggishly 
swelling and falling, was infinitely more impres- 
sive from this height than from the deck. 

On gaining the deck my first business was to 
get rid of the tar on my hands. This I effected 
by sending the steward to the galley for a little 
slush. Soap and warm water did the rest. Be- 
fore I returned I peeped at the barometer, but 
noticed nothing beyond a little increase in the con- 
cavity of the mercury. 

“Tt is very odd,” said Sir Mordaunt, “that you 
can see nothing of the wreck.” 

“She will be further off than we think,” said 
I, “and yet not much further off, either; and 
if a man were stationed aloft I should expect to 
hear his hail at any moment. But what is your 
object in running down to her? Do you suppose 
there may be men aboard?” 

“Yes,” he answered; “that is, if she’s not an illu- 
sion. I wish you had seen her, though, for we don’t 
want a goose-chase.” He added, sinking his 
voice: “What think you of the weather? For 
my part, I don’t like the look of it at all.” 

It certainly had a portentous appearance, but I 

told him that the worst of it might prove to lie 
in its aspect, as the depression of the mercury 
was very trifling. The afternoon drifted away 
slowly; but though on three several occasions a 
man went aloft to look for the wreck, she re- 
mained invisible. Lady Brookes turned to her 
husband when for the third time the report came 
that there was nothing in sight, and said, in her 
nervous, irritable way, “Mordaunt, if there is no 
vessel, what could that reflection have been?” 
’ “There must be a vessel somewhere in that 
direction,” he answered. “We are moving very 
slowly, and” (turning to me) “I suppose, Wal- 
ton, as she has lost the upper portion of her masts, 
and has only a little fragment of sail showing, we 
are not likely to see her until she is close. 

“Ay;‘and then again,” said I, “the atmosphere 
is as thick now as it was transparent before.” 
And I turned my eyes into the west, that is, over 
the starboard bow of the schooner, where I noticed 
a gathering darkness that could not be called 
clouds, for there were no vaporous outlines to be 
seen, but rather a shading of the sky, that was 
dark on the water-line, and that lightened softly 
and gradually until it merged into the dusty blue 
that prevailed overhead and down to the sea over 
our stern and quarters. 

(To be continued.) 
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GET THIS CATALOGUE 


SAVE MONEY SAVE MONEY 
The Famous Michigan mut 


Speed Propeller Wheels, Reverse Gears 
and Marine Hardware are used on some 



























lo ;our goods the 
guaranteed; im- 


; ro. 
save money. Send for our 1910 
free ca today 
MICHIGAN WHEEL CoO. 
563 Canal Street 
Grand Rapids, Michigan,U.S A. ‘ 






















Gasoline Launch 
Tanks, 


Underground Gas- 
oline Tanks, 


Compressed Ait 
Tanks, 
xy 1 Muffler Tanks, 
RS Air Whistle 
“a Tanks. 
WM. B. SCAIFE & SONS C0. 


(Founded 1802) PITTSBURGH, PA. 

























Our Sails on the 
320-Footers 


The boats we fitted out last season, were 
the first to finish in the races. Next year 
will see our sails on a great many of the 
best boats in this country. 


JONES @ ROBINSON: 


CITY ISLAND NEW YORK CITY 




















\\ Mattresses, Pillows and Upholstery 
Manufactured since 1845 by 


M. W. FOGG 


202 Front Street, New York City 
NO CATALOGUES 
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| At Last! 


The only bilge pump which may 
be attached to propeller shaft with- 
out uncoupling, and which may be 
thrown into and out of action with- 
out stopping engine. The Star No. 
60 and 62 Bilge Pumps occupy no 
valuable floor space, do not run hot 
when not pumping, and cannot get 
out of order. Requires but 34 inches 


space on shaft. 14-inch stroke—I- ‘\ 


inch bore—throw 2 gallons per minute at 500 revolutions of shaft. 
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The Star Air Pump 


With split cam and hinged 
boxes can be attached to propeller 
shaft without uncoupling the 
shaft. Stroke 14 inches, bore 14 
inches. This is the most com- 
pact air pump!made It is entirely out of the way, and the throw of a small 
lever puts it into action, or stops it, while the engine is running. 

No appreciable extra power is required to operate. 

The whistle can be blown at thirty seconds after starting up the engine It 
will pump a 10-gallon tank up to 60 pounds pressure in ten minutes, with the 
engine making 450 revolutions per minute. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST 








W. & J. TIEBOUT, 118 CHAMBERS STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 














This Free Book Tells All About 
Electric Light for Motor Boats 


@ Send to-day for this free book and study up 
on the question of how to fit up your motor boat 
for next season with a complete electric lighting 
outfit at small expense. The most complete 
book of the kind ever printed. If you had trouble with oil 
lamps last season, you surely should read this book. Sit 
down and write for it to-day. 


THE DAYTON ELECTRICAL MFG. CO. 


Largest Manufacturers of Ignition Apparatus in the U.S. 
99 St. Clair Street, Dayton, Ohio 
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Winner of Class P. 


The Only Boat In Her Class 


Using Steering Gear. 
EDSON © *:.”” 


EDSON MANUFACTURING CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1859 
260 ATLANTIC AVENUE 








Was equipped 
with an 


BOSTON, MASS. 











JAMES CRAIG, 556 West 34th Street 





Designer and 
Constructor of 


MARINE 
GAS 
ENGINES 


Feathering, 
Propellers 

and Special 
Mechanisms 





“AZARA, 85 Ft.W L. uipped with CRAIG ENGINE 
and FEATHER G PROPELLER 




















EASY MONEY 
CAN BE MADE 


By those with an acquaintance among boat 


owners and club members. 
on request. 


Full particulars 


Address Circulation Department 


YACHTING PUBLISHING CO. 
38 Park Row, New York 











Gasoline Yachts & Engines 














NOTED FOR RELIABILITY 


Tregurtha Water Tube Boilers, Steam Launches & Engines 


Send for Circulars and Second Hand List 














60 H. P. ENGINE 





MURRAY & TREGURTHA CO. 


340 West First Street 
New York Office, Room 1228, 150 Nassau St. 


Sovth Boston, Mass. 
Telephone, 5215 Beekman 
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FAY & BOWEN 








The pleasure of motor boating depends first on the 
motors going. : se 

The owner of a Fay & Bowen engine knows that it always 
will go. He knows that ii is the simplest and easiest to 
handle;—and safe, because spray or pouring rain cannot 
cripple its ignition. All our ts have our silent under- 
water exhaust. Our fuel consumption is very low. 

The Fay & Bowen challenges any engine on reliability. 


You must at least write for our Catalogue 
and read our proofs before you buy a motor boat or engine. 
FAY & BOWEN ENGINE CO., 102 Lake St.. 
Geneva, N. Y., U. S. A. 


BOATS anp 
MOTORS 










WILSON & SILSBY 
SAIL MAKERS 


Rowe’s Whart, Boston, Mags, 
Dealers in Fine Yacht Duck, Rope and Fittings 




















WILLIAM H. GRIFFIN 
SAIL MAKER 


Ss attention given to Yacht Sails 
all canvas work of every de- 
scription. ites Cheerfully given 
Office and Loft: 
MARINE BASIN, HUBBARD STREET 
Adjoining Ulmer Park, - - Brooklyn, N. Y, 
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yo UR BOAT IS A FAILURE i 7° properly equipped with a suitable engine. Be- 


fore deciding on any make, come and see our full line 
of 2and 4 cycle, make and break or jump spark, heavy, medium and lightweight, slow, medium and high 
speed, gas, gasoline, kerosene, alcohol and distilate engines. New York Branch, Columbian Propellors and, 
“Perfex” ignition specialties. Complete stock for the consumer and the trade. 


GASOLINE ENGINE EQUIPMENT CO., 133 Liberty St., New York 














Cigarettes of Distinction 


Exquisitely Blended and Marked for 
Your Personal Use by the Makers of 


Special Department for Free Information. Write Us—Dept. B. 
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—— 











The McNutt Non-Explosive Can 


float or at the boat house, thus allowing you 
to lay in a supply of fuel at 12 or 13c a 
gallon. 

McNUTT NON-EXPLOSIVE CANS 
are made in 5 and 10 gallon capacities, are 
absolutely safe, and accepted by the Under- 
writers, Bureau of Combustibles, and Ameri- 
can Museum of Safety. 

Send for illustrated catalogue 
and price sist. 


McNUTT CAN COMPANY 
352 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


allows you to safely store gasolene on the - 


WHEN YOU WANT A 
GOOD BOAT 


Something that your friends will admire. 

Something that will be safe and comfortable 
in rough weather, and 

Something that can be sold at a fair price, 
when you are through with her, : 

Let ME figure on her. 

Ialso'have the best of facilities for laying up, 
outfitting and repair work. 


JULIUS PETERSEN, NYACK, N.Y. 


Phone, 670 Nyack 


MARKED WITH YOUR INITIAL 











The Evinrude Detach- 
able Rowboat Motor 


Attached instantly to.Flat or Round 
bottom boat. Can be carried by hand 
for taking on train, etc. Over 7 miles 
an hour. Not affected by waves or 
spray. Runs through weeds. 


EVINRUDE MOTOR 00., 231 Lake St., Milwaukee 
N. Y. Rep., B. J. WILLIS 00., 85 Chambers St, 











REX Hand 
Extinguishers 


Quickest Acting, Longest 
Lasting and Most Reli- 
able on the market. 


Protect Against Fire and 
Comply With Law 


Approved by U.S. Government 
Steamboat Inspection Bureau 








Used on ocean and inland 
waters, steamship lines, and on 
leading yachts, such as Eugene 
Higgins’ yacht ‘“ Varuna,” 
Howard Gould’s “‘ Niagara,”’ and 
Emperor William’s ‘ Meteor.” 

A special size REX is made 
for motor boats. 

For full information address 


The Rex Fire Appliance Co. 


72-74-76 Cortlandt Street 
NEW YORK CITY 





If You Can Write a Good Boat Story 
you may win $10.00. We publish a prize 
short story each month in “The Dinghy.” 
This house organ contains motor boat 
news of much interest and you should have 
a copy. It will please us to mail youa 
copy of “The Dinghy.” No charge what- 
soever. Your name on a postal will do. 
HAROLD W. BROWNE 
78 Broad Street, New York City 


Yacht Broker. Marine Agent. 
Sintz Reversing Speed Wheel. 
Wisconsin Valveless Two-Cycle Motors. 





THE R2YAL ALBERT 


That Cigarette of Elegant Purity 
— Sold at 20 Cents the Box, by All \ = 
pam Dealers Who Cater to the Cultivated. - 


It is our’ very special business to make 
cigarettes to the order of those who ap- 
preciate ‘rue tobacco of Turkish growing 
selected—not only as to the plant-—but 
as to the part of the plant which is the 


— freest from nicotine, and where the truc 
tobacco flavor attains its maximum of 
delicacy and sweetness. 


Our price is $2.00 the hundred for Regular size, and when 
you order 500 or more, we, without extra charge, mark your 
cigarettes with your initials, your monogram or crest or any 
other device. 


— TRIAL BOX OF 50 CIGARETTES $1 — 


Just mention this ad. and slip into an envelope, with 
a dollar bill and a piece of paper bearing your name and ad- 
dress. Also state whether you prefer mild, medium or strong 
blend, and cork tip or plain. 

Your dollar will be returned at once if you are in any way dis- 
satisfied. You need aot return any of the cigarettes. Just say you 
are displeased, and back goes your dollar without argument. 


So here is the way to learn. without risk, what we can do in 
supplying you with cigarettes that will be distinctively your 
very own—and which, free from all adulterants and heavy 
nicotine, will be as healthful as they are delicious. 

A Beautiful Booklet, telling all about our 


smnaet work as Individual Cigarette Makers, sent = 
— free to all lovers of the good things of life. = 


THE MANHATTAN CIGARETTE GO., 130- 132 Peart St., New York City 
































THE MAGNETA COMPANY 
1955 PARK AVE., NEW YORK CITY 


Manufacturers of 


ELECTRIC CLOCK SYSTEMS 
TIME STAMPS 


Special Types for Installations on Yachts, 
Vessels, Private Residences and Hotels 


SOME REFERENCES: 

8. S. “Mauretania” Hotel St. Regis 

« «Tusitania”’ “Knickerbocker 

“ “Uraguay”’’ Belmont 

“ «Adriatic’’ Plaza 

“ “Amazon” “ Empire 
. F. G. Bourne’s Residence Ernest Flage’s Residence 
. R. Ball’s Residence Delanoy House 
A. J. Horgan’s Residence 








PATENTED 


April 9, 1901 
Nov. 3, 1902 
Jan. 12, 1904 


IMPROVED 


REVERSE GEAR 


THE 


BALL 


atye 


MOTOR BOATS 


Made only of 


HARDENED STEEL SPUR GEARS 


MOST RELIABLE~ HIGHEST GRADE-—EASIEST TO INSTAL 


Four sizes carried in stock 
Send for Catalog 


NEW YORK GEAR WORKS 


56-58 Greenpoint Ave.,, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


You Like Good 


CIGARS 


We Guarantee each Cigar 


By saving the expense of agents, 
wholesalers and distributors you 7 
get a two for quarter cigar for Cc 
and you get them fresh, moist, deli- 
cious, fragrant, instead of dry, pow- 
dery, flavorless, like so many cigars 
you buy in stores. 


The La Distinguidad is so superior 
to any cigar at the price, of $7.00a 
hundred, that nearly every man who 
tries them becomes a regular user. 


WE SELL DIRECT TO SMOKERS 


Smoke 10 before You Pay 


You cannot loose that way, you simply 
write us today. 


OUR OFFER Is 

We will, upon request, send 100 La Distin- 
— Cigars on approval, express prepaid. 

ou may smoke ten cigars and return the re- 
maining ninety at our expense if you are not 
pleased with them; if you are pleased and 
satisfied you agree to remit price, $7.00, 
within ten days. 

We guarantee each and every Cigar Clean 
Havana of extra quality—not only clear, but 
long, clean Havana—no shorts or cuttings 
are used. They are hand-made, by the best 
of workmen. The making has much to do 
with the smoking qualities of a cigar. 


OUR GUARANTEE 


We Guarantee that each and every cigar is 
exactly as described. - 

We Guarantee that any cigar purchased 
from us, will satisfy you perfectly. 

If for any reason whatever you are dis- 
satisfied with any cigar purchased from us, 
we expect you to return them to us at our 
Tt ‘Guarantee insures inst 

you against any pos- 

sible loss ordisappointment in doling withan. 

}In ordering please enclose business card or 

give references and state whether 
mild, medium or strong cigars are desired. 

Do not miss this opportunity. Write today. 


GOLLIER, WIGGINS & CO. 


Factory Est, 1885 
257 Broadway New York 














Please mention YacuTinG when corresponding with our advertisers. 
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THE MARINE ENGINE OF QUALITY 


NEVER ANY TROUBLE WITH A 248-250 Craig Street, West, 
Abe STERLING, SATISFACTION ASSURED Montreal, Que., Sept. 26, 1910. 
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Sterling Engine Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Gentlemen :— 

Referring to the operation of the 30-45 H. P. Sterling Engine, which 
I secured from you this season, and installed in my 36 ft. x 8 ft. Cabin Cruiser, 
will say that I am very much pleased with it, and after the whole season’s 
use, there has been nothing whatever to be repaired, nér have I had a 
moment’s delay in the operation-or starting of the engine. 

The boat is a Cabin Cruiser 36 ft. long by 8 ft. beamt. The engine 
has at all times run very evenly, and even on the longest runs, in one 
case extending nearly thirty-six hours, the engine was not stopped, but 
ran throughout perfectly. 

Wishing you every success and thanking you for many favors shown 
me, I remain, Yours respectfully, 

; A. S. Forman. 





FOUR-CYCLE 2-4-6- 8-CYLINDERS 


STERLING ENGINE COMPANY. 1258 NiaGarA St., Burrato, N. Y. 

















A New ‘*Six’’ 


Positive force feed lubrication throughout, with BUFFALO ring 
oilers on the crank pins, and an oil pump that maintains an auto- 
engine of the Auto-Marine type. It will be ready for early spring matic return feed from the base to the mechanical lubricator bracketed 
delivery. on the after cylinders—a constant and effective oil circulating 

The design and construction features of the new six have been system. 
thoroughly proven in the 1910 success of our 4-cylinder 25 H. P. Auto- If it’s the engine for your hull, won’t you please file your order 
Marine. Except for minor refinements in the design the new 6- right away quick. As you know, we’ve worked the BUFFALO 
cylinder Auto-Marine will practically be the present 25 H. P: Auto- plant day and night and are still working on 1910 orders. We 
Marine with two added cylinders. don’t want to disappoint you on delivery any more than you want to 

The new six, with a bore of 4} inches and a s-inch stroke, will be disappointed, but we won’t resort to rush work on BUFFALOS 
be rated at 40 H. P. at 800 R. P. M. Cylinders in pairs, with the or use short-cut construction methods to satisfy anybody. Where- 
regular BUFFALO practice of integral water jackets and water fore, for your sake and our sake, won’t you give us all the 
jacketed exhaust. Gear driven Bosch magneto with ‘touble ignition, time on your order you possibly can before the season opens. Thank 


We have determined to produce an addition to our already wide 
range of twenty-two models, in the shape of a six cylinder speed 










Schebler carburetor, centrifugal circulating pump, aluminum base; 
and reverse gear built in as a rigid part of the engine proper, with the 
special BUFFALO racing clutch, in which a positive jaw locking 
device is used. 













qq 


you! 

Eleven of the twenty-two BUFFALO models are of the Regular 
Type; seven are Heavy Duties, and there are five speed¥engines. 
We'd be glad to send you our catalog. 
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1260-72 NIAGARA ST., ‘BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Please mention Yacutinc when corresponding with our advertisers. 
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THE HOTEL ST KEQIS 


FIFTH AVENUE AND 55TH STREET 


THIS FAR FAMED HOTEL,—now at the height of its most 
successful season,—caters particularly to TRANSIENT GUESTS. 


RATES 


Single rooms, $3.00 and $4.00 per day; with bath, $5.00 per day ($6.00 for two people) 
Suites consisting of Parlor, Bedroom and Bath, $12.00 upwards; larger suites in proportion 


Although the St Regis Restaurant and its service are acknowledged as the 
best in America, the charges are no higher than at #ther first-class Hotels 
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